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S Trip to Canada. 


O much has the intercourse between Canada and 
the United States increased of late years, that we 
might naturally suppose a knowledge of what such 
near neighbors as the British across the line are 
doing horticulturally, would in some mode find its 
way to our homes. But so entirely without that 
kind of information did we find all who were ques- 
tioned about it, that we determined to see for our- 
selves. From the tropics visited last season, it 
would afford a fine contrast of climate ; we expected 
little, for the trees of a cold climate must be limited 
in comparison. But do our cousins on the other side 
of the St. Lawrence take an interest in our pursuits ? 
Consulting the publisher, we found a most respectable number of readers 
of the Horticulturist, and taking staff and scrip, we entered on the long 
career of railroads and steamboats, and their great and little discomforts, 
to talk with these unseen friends. The reader shall hear how we sped. 

We found many on the route still eager in the pursuit of beauty ; plant- 
ing, gardening, or watching the grape and fruit house. Wodenethe was 
more beautiful than we had ever seen it ; the quiet fruition of judicious and 
tasteful outlay was most apparent ; the evergreens, old and new, were in 
their loveliest spring apparel; a “ribbon garden” of verbenas carried out 
that beautiful assorting and blending of five colors which we had almost 
despaired of seeing ; it was a thing accomplished ; hundreds of plants, each 
color in a row, are arranged in the form of a ribbon hastily unwound ; the 
effect is highly artistic and gratifying. 

At Utica, diverging a short distance southward, we found the Clintonians 
around Hamilton College pursuing rural art, under the auspices of a society 
for the purpose, with an eagerness that is making its mark rapidly on the 
College grounds, as well as the private gardens of the members. Our cor- 
respondents, the Rev. A. D. Gridley and Professor Edward North, are in 
the full career of garden enjoyments ; Professor Root and many of their 
neighbors are not less enthusiastic, active lovers of the fine art of land- 
scape gardening. 

At Trenton Falls, the proprietor, Mr. Moore, is as great a devotee to trees 
as ever, and cannot be persuaded to destroy a single specimen so bounti- 
fully planted by nature in his lovely domain ; his house is still a favorite, 
and no wonder, for it offers every comfort, and is full of artistic adorn- 
ments, brought together by a liberal and excellent taste, making it one of 
the most agreeable summer resorts in America. 

Niagara Falls reached, we found the American side greatly increased in 
population, hotels, manufactories, and all sorts of invasions on the grandeur 
of the scene. Were the Falls not on so grand a scale as to defy the art of 
man to destroy them, they would not so long have survived the taming 
hand of commerce. As it is, they build factories and workshops, disfigure 
this noblest temple of nature by showy hotels within the sound of the 


cataract, and have had the bad taste to attempt grand dinners, with music 
and frogs as part of the bill of fare, where one would fain be content to 
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worship the ever-recurring song of the waterfall, or the bending of heaven’s 
own bow, and where silence in such a presence would best become the 
pigmy, man. 

Little or no cultivation in the way of gardens has been attempted by 
lessees or landlords; a proper feeling still preserves Goat Island un- 
harmed of its hardy growth, and we trust it will long be left to nature’s 
own handiwork. 

On crossing to the British side, it is usual to hear the exclamation, 
“What a beautiful garden!” The Clifton House has this merit, but if you 
examine a moment, it owes its character mainly to its shaven lawns ; there 
is no attempt at variety, or even much planting ; good mowing and well- 
kept walks give an air that, we are sorry to say it, makes it seem, by con- 
trast, so neat for a publican’s grounds, as to induce the general admiration 
we have alluded to. 

There is less attempt at a grand display of dining paraphernalia, but quite 
as much comfort here as on the American side; and were it not that some 
of the gas-burners were also leakers, the traveller would find the Clifton, 
with its full view of the Falls, an excellent temporary home. 

Buffalo and Black Rock. These places may now be classed as one great 
city, for the streets connect, and wide avenues bordered by extremely hand- 
some houses, tell the story of accumulated fortunes ; comfort and independ- 
ence seem to smile from every portico ; the grapery, conservatory, and 
green-house are of frequent occurrence. A hasty interview with valued 
correspondents here was all that we could indulge in; but we never shall 
forget the view of the port of Buffalo, as a steamboat launched into its 
broad and noble expanse, and bore us onwards to Chippewa and the Falls. 
We shall endeavor to confine our remarks to topics adapted to this journal, 
but where there is so much to observe, this is extremely difficult. 

The waters of the lakes, at the Falls and in the rivers, have been very 
high for some months, and the scene consequently is more strikingly beau- 
tiful. At Buffalo the rise was variously estimated at from two and a half 
to four feet above the usual level. This increase was perceptible quite to 
Quebec. The Rapids of Niagara, the Fall, the Whirlpool, and the entire 
St. Lawrence, including the Rapids, all exhibit evidence of an unwonted 
volume of water. This has not been without its effects. A huge rock, break- 
ing the former continuity of surface of the American Fall, tumbled into the 
abyss below with thundering noise the first night of our arrival ; successive 
disasters of this kind may be remarked by old visitors to the place ; but 
we cannot venture on Lyell’s field to prognosticate how soon the fall is to 
reach Lake Erie. 

From the Falls by railroad to Hamilton, of Canadian chief grape celebrity, 
and thence to Toronto, is accomplished in a brief space of time. Parlia- 
ment was in session ; speakers in robes, and the members discussing the 
loans and debts of the “Grand Trunk Railway,” now the great topic; a 
passing wag tried to convince a party of ladies it was so named because it 
was the great conveyancer of the modern grand trunks which people are 
willing to convey wherever they travel, and which impedimenta seriously 
inconvenience all parties when a stage coach has to be chartered ; we saw 
a stage so loaded behind with heavy trunks as to throw the front, tongue, 
passengers and all, upright in the air, to the infinite danger of strangulation 
to the quadrupeds who were destined to its draft. 

Toronto, still the capital, presents few attractive features to the traveller, 
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except the Government Library, in which are collected many treasures that 
have not found their way across the border. The sandy soil of the site is a 
drawback to the planter, but they are active in public works, have a long 
planted avenue leading towards the grand new college in progress, and 
efforts are made by private individuals to secure beauty and shade on their 
premises which have not been in vain. Probably the talked-of removal of 
the government officials to Ottawa has retarded the progress of Toronto. 
The Governor’s mansions, in town and out, have some fine trees. Leaving 
till next month a brief allusion to the Rapids of St. Lawrence, we come to 

Montreal. Few sites for a city can ever expect to rival Montreal for 
beauty of situation. The lower part is devoted to business, and rising like 
successive terraces, the views are as fine as eye could wish. The winter 
climate, though severe, is less so than that of Quebec, and around both, 
that of summer is not exceeded for salubrity and beauty. Their flora may 
be less than that of more southern latitudes, but the grass and trees are as 
green as any part of the United States; if they have fewer ornamental 
trees to select from, they treat the very considerable number they possess 
so judiciously that the eye scarcely misses the deficiencies. In bulbs, 
roses, and bedding out plants they quite equal us—indeed we were some- 
times tempted to think they exceed our average. Glass is so extensively 
used, that they have a great supply ready for the first blush of spring ; we 
saw as good beds of verbenas, &c., as in the most favored regions. 

Our expectations of seeing ornamental places, green-houses and graperies, 
were greatly exceeded on our arrival here. Horticulture is much in favor, and 
there are probably more glass structures for fruit and flowers in Montreal, 
than in any other city of the same population on our continent. 

We found the amiable President of their effective Horticultural Society, 
James Ferrier, Jr., Esq., son of the Hon. James Ferrier, and the able Sec- 
retary, S. Jones Lyman, Esq., prepared to receive us, and make our stay in 
every respect agreeable and instructive. Mr. William Brown, of the Cote 
des Neiges Nurseries, near the city, was also in waiting to give us his valua- 
ble time and services in a tour of inspection. To these and others we are 
under great obligations. 

The old town of Montreal is at the foot of the mountain, the gentle first 
ascent of which has been finely treated by laying out wide streets, and cut- 
ting up the ground into large lots of many acres each—some smaller and 
some more extensive. The views thus obtained are of the finest descrip- 
tion ; city, river, and distant mountains afford an ever-varying scene ; the 
changes of light from sunshine to storm, from the half concealment of mist 
or rain, the moonlit distance, and the rising of the sun, are here enjoyed in 
perfection. Taking advantage of the mountain side, each seat has some 
novelty of scene, some variety of surface, some peculiarity, which makes 
an ever-recurring anxiety in the visitor to discover who has been most suc- 
cessful in selecting the commanding locality. Where so many are extremely 
beautiful, it is difficult to decide. We proceed in the order in which we 
visited them. : 

Seat of the Hon. James Leslie ; Peter Turner, gardener. This is a very 
handsome and most comfortable and home-like residence, with a garden in 
which excellent care was evident in each operation in progress. 


Early in 
July everything had the luxuriance of spring ; the roses were in perfection, 
and a vast number of fine flowers and fruit trees grace every nook and cor- 


ner. Peaches of good quality are produced on walls, or covered by matting 
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on cold nights, precisely as in England ; the Black Apricot is hardy with 
moderate shelter. Mr. Leslie’s grapery was in excellent condition. He 
cultivates the Black Hamburgh, Black Cluster, White Sweetwater, Royal 
Chasselas, Wellington, &c., and has a prospect of a noble crop. Mr. Turner 
has exhibited native grapes from the open ground, but generally only 
moderate success attends their culture in Montreal. 

Mr. James Cooper, a most worthy and estimable man, is engaged very 
extensively as a market gardener. For years he has been one of the suc- 
cessful competitors at the Horticultural Society’s exhibitions. His green- 
houses, containing a valuable collection of plants and vines, were destroyed 
during the great fire, but he has lately built a commercial grapery in excel- 
lent style, and expects to be rewarded by the sale of the fruit, at fifty cents 
the pound. His vines are young, but very promising. 

A. M. Delisle, Esq., has a young grapery, a conservatory attached to the 
house, and a fine garden, filled with fruit and flowers. 

William Lunn, Esq. ; Mr. Middleton, gardener. Here we found all the 
accompaniments of a gentleman’s homestead ; a great extent of glass, and 
more going up ; large plots of the newest verbenas and other showy bedding 
plants ; graperies in the finest health, and a commercial business transacted 
which evidenced a most extensive demand for the ornamental, no less than 
the useful. Mr. Lunn is an enthusiast, who combines with a love of the 
subject a spirit of enterprise which gives him the full enjoyment of his pur- 
suit, with no doubt a good return. 

Mr. Lunn has plantations of grapes in the open air, including the White 
Sweetwater and Black Cluster, and has occasionally ripened the Black 
Hamburgh, by great care, without protection. His neighbor, Henry Chap- 
man, Esq., has a very fine stove and green-house, containing a valuable cul- 
lection of choice exotics and rare plants, maintained at considerable 
expense. The grounds are laid out with taste, and evinced careful cultiva- 
tion. 

Mrs. Holland’s seat ; John Ingles, gardener. This is a very fine example 
of successful planting, good keeping, and of a lovely home. The operations 
of a thorough establishment are ably superintended by Mr. Ingles. His 
lawns were in the best condition of an English garden ; flowers and fruit 
seemed regardless of the winters they had encountered, and smiled and co- 
quetted with the sun as if they had never known the absence of its ardent 
rays. The grapery here is worthy of remark, but where nearly all the 
houses we visited were in the best order, it seems almost invidious to par- 
ticularize. The English style is conspicuous everywhere, and it needs no 
comments of admiration. 

Seat of J. B. Greenshields, Esq.; John Hele, gardener. Raywood, the 
name of this place, is finely managed, both in its laying out and keeping. 
It is situated on a steeper slope than most we have mentioned, but nature 
seems to have designed the ground-plan, and art has stepped in to aid and 
complete a scene that has few compeers in America. By raising the knolls 
here and there, the finest possible views are obtained, and most beautiful 
and comfortable ornamental seats brought from Scotland, are placed in the 
happiest positions. A carriage road is made to wind in perfect taste 
among trees and flower-beds, exotics, &c., to a mansion of elegance and 
comfort. The fruit garden and grape house deserve notice, but we can 
only mention these features, here so universal. 

It should be observed that the ascent of the mountain was covered with 
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trees when the improvements were commenced; these have been left, 
and advantage taken of all that were worthy of preservation. Where a 
mound or bank was necessarily to be increased, a stone wall has been built 
round the butt of the tree to admit air toits roots, sometimes to a very con- 
siderable height, and the tree thus preserved. Altogether, we have rarely 
seen anywhere a finer sight, or a country seat in better taste ; Mr. Green- 
shields has set an example, of which Montreal may well be proud If one’s 
surroundings are no unimportant adjunct to happiness, Mr. G. has his 
materials of enjoyment in great perfection. 

John Redpath, Esq., has a very fine site in immediate juxtaposition, and 
possesses some remarkably fine evergreens—white and black spruce—with 
other older artificial planting. His views over the city and beyond are not 
to be outdone by any of his neighbors. Neither Mr. R. nor his gardener 
were at home, but even without their aid we made many discoveries of 
beauty, which we have not space to chronicle. 

Opposite Mr. Redpath’s is the residence of John Dougall, Esq., celebrated 
for his extensive collection of tulips and hyacinths. 

Hon. Charles Wilson possesses about six acres ; John Carrol, gardener ; 
his lawns were in the full glow of new cutting, his iron fences and hedges in 
the best condition, and all enlivened by views, flowers, and a laughing 
spring day. The places of Mr. Guy, Mr. Mosson, and Mr. Judah’s, which 
time precluded us from entering, are evidently also in fine keeping. 

The Seminary Gardens, belonging to the Roman Catholic priests, are an 
older formation, with features of a large farm h‘ghly cultivated, and with 
an endowment in the nature of a Seignorage over all Montreal, that has 
long given the establishment the advantage of a large income. Here is 
found the celebrated Bon Chrétien Pear trees, planted by the original 
French settlers, two hundred or more years ago, and which are still in full 
bearing. This pear is the great fruit of the neighborhood, generally pro- 
ducing good crops on both old and new trees. The proprietors have 
planted large numbers of dwarf apple trees, and apples seem to be in high 
favor, a staple product in most of the gardens of Montreal, producing a 
larger return than any other orchard or garden fruit. They possess in this 
an advantage over Quebec, where it is less productive ; in many neighbor- 
hoods at least. 

The Hon. George Moffat has a fine place on the St. Antoine road ; Mr. 
Wheeler, gardener ; a grapery, as usual, and the place in good keeping. 

Ira Gould, Esq., a native of the States, has a handsome house and 
grounds. 

John Torrance, Esq., has a most charming house and grounds, green- 
house and vinery, with every luxury that can be desired, including a good 
library, works of art, &c., &c. These advantages seem to be general, and 
the stranger is strongly impressed with the excellence of the people, their 
high refinement and hospitality. 

Rose Mount, the seat of the Hon. John Young, is situated on the side of 
the mountain, commanding an extensive view of the Island of Montreal. 
His gardener, John Archibald, unites with the experience of many years 
devoted to horticulture, excellent taste in the management of the grounds. 
This is manifest in the successful cultivation of the flowers and fruits, in 
the well-trimmed hedges, the extensive walks, and carefully kept banks of 
grass, as well as the picturesque moss-houses which adorn every part of 
these beautiful grounds. Every flower seemed the most perfect of its kind 
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—a triumph of floral skill. Mr. Young is a man who has identified himself 
with the history of Canada, and the same enterprize and zeal which has 
characterized him in the service of his country, is manifest in his devotion 
to horticultural pursuits. All that wealth can procure and a cultivated 
taste can suggest, he has gathered around him at his , beautiful resi- 
dence. 

The residence of Don Ross, Esq., in the mountain notch, might appro- 
priately be called “Inter-Montes.” It has the highest elevation of any of 
the mansions which adorn Mount Royal. Mr. Lowe, his intelligent gardener, 
has a thorough knowledge of his profession. The green-house is very 
extensive, and contains fine collections of plants in excellent order. This 
place is comparatively new, and when the improvements now in progress 
are complete, it will be one of the most attractive on the island. 

Returning to town, we next visited the mansion of the Hon, James Fer. 
rier ; J. Nairne, gardener. This well-ordered place is situated in the heart 
of the city. From the drawing-room you enter a beautiful gothic arched 
green-house, from the gallery of which a coup d’eil is presented of a large 
collection of rare and valuable plants. Conspicuous is the Fern tribe, of 
which Mr. F. has 105 varieties. The stove-house contains a beautiful col- 
lection of the Lycopodiz ; many varieties of the air plants ; a specimen of 
the Banyan Tree ; and several new Begonias, which we do not remember 
to have seen elsewhere ; the whole in the finest condition. Mr. F. has 
grapes in full bearing trained on the outside of the green-house, which 
seems a most favorable position, and at the same time has a very pretty 
effect. This appears to most a new application or use of glass ; the vines 
trained on the outside receive benefit from the heat within, which at night 
may be more or less considerable. In this way we were assured very fair 
crops of Black Hamburgh grapes are often produced, even out of doors, in 
Montreal. The grounds, though not extensive, contain all the requirements 
of an elegant and retired residence. With Mr. Ferrier, Jr’s., taste and 
knowledge of horticulture, and a liberal expenditure, we wish to see noth- 
ing more attractive. 

The difficulties which are surrounding us im the States, and the coldness 
of many portions of the northern continent, would seem to indicate the 
necessity of employing Orchard houses by those who would have fruit with 
certainty. Next month we shall publish a description of such structures, 
now so general in England, and beginning to be common here, and give 
their results. 

In review of our too hurried visit, our impressions are that in the 
residences more regard is paid to comfort and substantiability than to 
ornament. The houses are built with thick walls of gray limestone, with 
double winter windows, rendering them comfortable in the coldest seasons, 
and delightfully cool in summer. Landscape gardening resembles much 
that of England. The green-houses and vineries will challenge comparison 
with any city in the Union. The fruits most successfully cultivated are the 
Apple, the Plum, Gooseberry, Raspberry, &c., and a few varieties of Pears, 
including Grapes grown under glass, as well as Melons. The market fur- 
nishes the finest Cauliflower, Cabbages, Onions, &c., on the continent. The 
Horticultural Society, now in its teens, has done good service in promoting 
a taste for horticultural pursuits. J¢ receives aid from Government, and 
has its annual exhibitions, at which three hundred dollars are distributed 
in prizes. Mr. Ferrier’s and Mr. Lyman’s enthusiasm, aided by a most in- 
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telligent set of excellent and well-educated gardeners, as well as a liberal 
outlay among employers, gives to this society a gratifying eminence. 

Horticulture is indeed making rapid strides in Montreal and in Canada 
generally. What we might consider the difficulties of the climate, they 
seem to conquer by the wand of industry, and really their achievements in 
any climate would be highly creditable and satisfactory. Summer here is a 
delicious season—equal to any in the world—-and much resembling that of 
England, with the addition of some few warmer days to ripen their fruits. 

The Cote des Nieges Nurseries of Mr. William Brown are a triumph of 
skill. The site was taken up when overgrown with bushes, and reclaimed 
at great expense of money, time, and labor; where the wild fern and the 
moss received the trickling rill from the mountain, now blooms the rose and 
all the varieties of ornamental objects which tlie climate will allow, in addi- 
tion to large quantities of fruit trees and bedding out plants. Mr. Brown is 
a highly intelligent and useful citizen, and by his pen is qualified to en- 
lighten, as he has already done in these pages, his fellow-laborers in the 
good cause. 

But we are anxious to confine ourselves to facts, and must reluctantly 
leave Montreal till another season can make us more fully acquainted with 
its inhabitants and its lovely gardens, which we are afraid most visiters 
from the Union have rarely seen. The highest civilization is always ac- 
companied by a garden; we are almost prepared to say that a neighborhood 
where the garden is utterly neglected, approaches a state of society which 
in other respects does not mark progress. We might even go further, and 
declare that a knowledge of gardening is an essential to the full cultivation 
of the mind; we see it always where education has made the truest 
progress. 

It is within the scope of this article only to mention here the Great Vic- 
toria Tubular Bridge, at Montreal, connecting with the Portland road. The 
piers are all built, one section of the tube is finished, and another is in 
progress ; it is to cost $1,750,000 ; is two miles in length, and calculated 
for a single track only; at its airy height, it looks, as you pass under it, as 
if it would admit only a small wagon. 

In our next we must go back to carry the reader through the Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence, and then try to picture Quebec horticulturally. 
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In the last volume, at page 383, a correspondent states that his Norway 
spruces were badly infested with red spider. 1 have intended for some time 
past, to make a somewhat similar statement in regard to a plantation of 
young balsam firs, in which I was interested some years since. . In the sum- 
mer of 1854, (I think in July,) they became so completely overrun with this 
insect, that I feared they were permanently injured. The weather was 
extremely dry, and there being several thousands of trees, mostly from two 
to five feet in height, it was impossible to succeed in dislodging the enemy 
by any artificial application of water. Fortunately, when we had become se- 
riously alarmed for their safety, we were favored with a continuance of cool 
rainy weather for a sufficient length of time to totally exterminate the insect. 
Indeed, so thorough was the destruction among them, that during the re- 


mainder of that and the following seasons, they did not cause the 


least 
trouble. JUVENIS. 
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MOUNT VERNON AND THE LADIES. 


Every patriot rejoices at the decided manner in which the purchase of 
Mount Vernon has been undertaken by the ladies of the Union. Those as- 
sociated in the state of New York are doing their duty in a highly praise- 
worthy manner ; and have forwarded us their circular, which it gives us 
particular pleasure to publish entire. 

What has been determined on as to the future keeping of the place, it 
would be too early to state ; but we hear it whispered that the services of 
George ©. Thorburn, of Newark, N. J., have been solicited, and probably 
obtained, to fill the office of curator or superintendent. Whoever may be 
appointed to the position, we feel sure will receive the support of the public 
so long as he retains the sacred spot in good taste. It is to become the 
shrine of worshipping patriots for all ages ; but in the meantime let every 
one remember that the ladies require assistance in the form of real money. 


Appeal to the ladies of the State of New York for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon. 


The “MOUNT VERNON LADIES’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNION” 
has been incorporated by the State of Virginia, and the necessary powers 
have been given to it, in its corporate capacity, to purchase and hold two 
hundred acres of the Mount Vernon Estate, including the Mansion and Tomb 
of Washington, the Garden, Grounds and Landing, on the Potomac River. 

The sum to be raised for the purchase and future improvement of the 
property, is limited to five hundred thousand dollars. 

A Constitution and By-Laws under this Charter have been adopted, by 
which the business of the Association is to be managed by a Council, com- 
posed of a Presiding Officer or Regent, and of Vice Regents, selected one 
from each State of the Union. 

Miss Ann Pameta Connincaam, of South Carolina, who for many years has 
been engaged in this enterprise, and through whose zeal and energy the 
Charter was procured, and present funds collected, has been appointed to 
preside over the Council as Regent. 

The Vice Regent for the State of New York is Miss Mary Morris Hamtt- 
ton, of Westchester County. 

“ Any citizen of the United States, from whom the Regent, any of the Vice 
Regents, the Secretary, the Treasurer, or any Local Board or authorized 
agent, may, for that purpose, receive or recognize the receipt of the sum of 
one dollar, shall be a member of the Association ; and the payment of the 
JSurther sum of one dollar, on or before the 22d of February, in any year, 
shall entitle a member to attend and vote at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of that year.” 

On the 6th of April last a contract, legally obligatory in all respects, was 
made with the proprietor of Mount Vernon, for the purchase of the two 
hundred acres desired, embracing the Home and Tomb of Washington, 
Buildings, Wharves, etc., for two hundred thousand dollars. 

Eighteen thousand dollars were paid down in cash. 

Fifty-seven thousand dollars are to be paid on or before January Ist, 1859, 
and the remainder in three equal annual instalments, on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1860, 1861, 1862, with the privilege of paying the whole amount, due 
at any time, upon giving 30 days’ notice. 
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It is the earnest hope of the Association that the purchase money will all 
be paid before the next anniversary of Washington’s birth. 

The Vice Regent of each State has been duly empowered to organize a 
Board, for collecting funds in the State represented by her. The following 
has been adopted for the State of New York, as a simple and practical 
method, and is now offered for the purpose of enabling every one, through 
its length and breadth, to unite in securing this national object, so long de- 
sired, and so dear to every American heart. What proportion of the whole 
sum is expected from our State cannot now be named, but it is confidently 
believed that, if necessary, the whole amount would be forthcoming. 

The office of the Association in the City of New York is in the Cooper 
Institute, Astor Place. The Vice Regent will be assisted by a Standing 
Committee of ladies, by a large number of lady Managers, and by an Advi- 
sory Committee of gentlemen from different parts of the State. 

The lady Managers will be appointed in each county, city, and large vil- 
lage, by the Vice Regent, or by a member of the Standing Committee, to 
collect subscriptions, and forward the amounts received to the person ap- 
pointing them. 

The funds collected (deducting necessary expenses) are to be deposited 
in the New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, until required for the 
payment of the purchase moneys of the property, to be drawn out only on 
the draft of the Vice Regent, countersigned by at least three of the Advi- 
sory Committee of gentlemen. The name and residence of each subscriber, 
from one dollar and upwards, will be recorded upon the register of names, 
to be preserved among the archives of the Association at Mount Vernon. 

Regular meetings of the Committees for consultation and business will 
be held on the first Tuesday of each month, at 11 o’clock A. M., at the office 
in the City of New York. The office will be open daily, from 9 A. M. to 3 
P. M. where subscriptions will be received in person or by letter, and any 
further information given. 


All communications must be addressed by mail or city post, to “ Ladies’ 
Mount Vernon Association, City Post Office, Station D, New York.” 
MARY MORRIS HAMILTON, 
Vice Regent for New York. 


New York, July 20th, 1858. 


Ladies’ Standing Committee :—Mrs. Millard Fillmore, Buffalo ; Mrs. Pierre 
Van Cortlandt, Crotun; Mrs. William H. Seward, Auburn ; Mrs. Gouverneur 
Morris, Morrisania ; Mrs. Washington Hunt, Lockport ; Mrs. Samuel Ste- 
vens, Rochester ; Mrs. Horatio Seymour, Utica ; Mrs. Johnston Livingston, 
Livingston; Mrs. G. 8. Silliman, Brooklyn; Mrs. Edward Cooper, New 
York ; Mrs. Andrew J. Downing, Fishkill Landing ; Mrs. George Bancroft, 
New York ; Mrs. John Sherwood, New York ; Mrs. Charles P. Daly, New 
York ; Mrs. Marshall O. Roberts, New York ; Mrs. Lewis M. Rutherfurd, 
New York ; Mrs. John Macgregor, New York ; Mrs. Walden Pell, New 
York ; Mrs. Edward M. Smith, Albion ; Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, New York ; 
Mrs. Herman D. Gould, Delhi. 

Advisory Committee :—Hon. John A. King, Governor of New York ; Mr. 
Samuel B. Ruggles, New York ; Mr. Washington Irving, Tarrytown ; Mr. 
Daniel S. Dickinson, Binghamton ; Mr. Henry R. Selden, Clarkson ; Mr. 
Frederic De Peyster, New York ; Mr. Benson J. Lossing, Poughkeepsie ; 
Mr. E. D. Morgan, New York ; Mr. William Kelly, Rhinebeck ; Mr. Erastus 
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Corning, Albany ; Mr. Robert B. Minturn, New York ; Mr. Charles Augus- 
tus Davis, New York ; Mr. Royal Phelps, New York ; Mr. William Samuel 
Johnson, Ellicottville ; Mr. James S. Wadworth, Geneseo ; Mr. Thomas H. 
Bond, Oswego; Mr. Edward Huntington, Rome ; Mr. Heman J. Redfield, 
Batavia ; Mr. E. W. Leavenworth, Syracuse ; Mr. David Rumsey, Bath ; Mr. 
Daniel B. St. John, Newburgh ; Mr. James O. Putnam, Buffalo. 

[What is doing in other states on this subject? Is Pennsylvania mov. 
ing ?—Ed.] 
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THE WALTONIAN PROPAGATING CASE. 


REQUENT references to the Wardian case have made 
most readers familiar with its uses, but little has been 
urged in this country to a special form of a plant case 
known as the Waltonian, in which the principle of a heat- 
ed plant house is brought to perfection. Strictty speak- 
ing, it is not a Wardian case at all, but a propagating 
pit—in fact, a hot-house suited to the drawing-room ; and 
it is considered of such practical value, and withal so 
simple in structure and management, that it may be ac- 
cepted as an adjunct to the very best cultural contriv- 
ances, as it will also be found the most efficient scheme 
the inexperienced lover of flowers can adopt. We copy from 
a new English book on Rustic Adornments. 

“Mr. Walton himself never struck a cutting before he invent- 
ed the case for himself; but after setting his first case to 
work, he learned to perform operations that in the ordinary 
way require years of tuition and experience. Now that the 
best form, the best measurements, and the exact details of con- 
struction have been determined by experiment, no one, how- 
ever previously ignorant of ordinary gardening operations, 
need find it difficult to produce an abundance of stock for the 

garden, the green-house, or the window ; for it may be a hot-house, an inter- 
mediate house, or a cool pit, just as you please, by a very simple regu- 
lation. 

“The Waltonian case is fashioned in the style of a garden-frame, the frame- 
work being of wood, with side and top lights, a boiler and lamp for supply- 
ing heat, and a tray of sand on which the pots are placed. The annexed 
figures are drawn from the one which I have in use, supplied me by Mr. 
West, of Surbiton, who is the original maker of the cases, to whom, indeed, 
we are indebted for many improvements based on Mr. Walton’s first idea, 
and the suggestions of that eminent horticulturist, Mr. Donald Beaton. 

“As this description must be brief, I will at once refer the reader to the 
perspective view of the structure, closely stocked with seeds and cuttings, 
as it adurns my study window at the moment of writing this. The frame- 
work is of wood, and may be either plain deal, as mine is, or any ornament- 
al wood with elegant mouldings. The front and the two ends are fitted 
with glass ; the back is wholly of wood ; and on the top are two lights laid 
on loosely. There is room inside for thirty-two four-inch pots, in four rows 
of four each, under each light, and these pots stand on a thin layer of silver- 
sand kept constantly damp, and heated by the boiler immediately beneath it. 
The lamp in front is a common tin one, burning colza oil, and the cost of 
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working is barely a shilling a week. The lamp is understood to burn eight 
hours, but I find I can, if necessary, to trim it that it will burn twelve, or 
even fonrteen ; so that five minutes twice a day is all the attention the case 
ordinarily requires. 

“ Having glanced at it so far, let us now take the case to pieces. The top 
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lights lift off without troubling with hinges, hooks, or attachments of any 
kind. They are simple squares of glass let into a zinc binding, and with a 
ring by which to lift them. This plan allows them to be shifted to give air 
to any extent that may be necessary. Having removed these, we find the 
pots standing on clean damp sand. When the pots are removed, it is an 
easy matter to lift out the whole of the heating apparatus by means of the 


Fie. 1. 


two handles attached to the zinc tray, and its appearance is that in figure 1. 
The upper tray B B, is an inch deep, and in this the sand, an inch deep, is 
evenly spread all over. Attached to it is the boiler A, which is in reality 
double, one portion enabling the hot air and smoke of the lamp to circulate 


Fie. 2. 


around the tank, and escape by means of the flue D, to which the funnel E 
is attached when in operation, the tank itself being filled by means of the 
vapor-tube C, on which a cap fits to prevent any excessive escape of steam. 
The boiler holds about two quarts of water. If we turn the tray upside- 
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down, we have the appearance presented in figure 2, where F is the boiler, 
and G the entrance to the hot-air chamber, into which the flame of the lamp 
enters when the case is at work. 

“Replacing the tray, it will be seen that the hole in the boiler fits over the 
box which contains the lamp. The flame of the lamp plays upon the inside 
tank, and the smoke escapes by means of the flue G, which conducts it out 
through the back of the case, quite away from the plants. Practically 
speaking, there is very little smoke, and whatever sogt forms inside the 
hot-air chamber flakes off and falls on the lamp, so that in these respects the 
case is self-acting, and cleanses itself. The exact measurements of these 
several parts are, in the case I am describing, as follows: Length of the 
tray B B, thirty-four inches and a half; breadth, seventeen inches. As the 
pots stand inside the tray and the latter fits the frame, there is therefore a 
working space for plants of five hundred and sixty square superficial inches, 
Depth of the boiler A, two inches. The entire case measures outside along 
the front, thirty-six inches and a half; from back to front, eighteen inches 
and ahalf. The price of this size and make is forty-eight shillings. 

“ When placed in a window or green-house, light is admitted only at the 
top, but the case might be made with lights at the back, to suit a low win- 
dow, and additional light would be obtained. But as the chief use of the 
Waltonian Case is to raise seeds and strike cuttings, a partial admission 
of light is usually sufficient. 

“In managing a Waltonian Case, it is important that the sand should be 
kept constantly moist, or the heat will not rise freely, but any excessive 
moisture may lead to damping off. It is a good plan to sprinkle a little 
silver-sand over the surface of the soil in pots containing cuttings, as this 
is a great safeguard against damping ; it is also important to strike cut- 
tings, and indeed to sow seeds in small pots for such a pit—the smaller the 
pots the greater the safety. Those which require the greatest amount of 
heat must be placed towards the centre, immediately over the lamp, to be 
succeeded by others as soon as they are sufficiently started to be moved 
towards the sides. I find it a good plan for lessening trouble to keep one 
side partially open, and the other quite close, and to keep a regular shift 
from the close to the open side, as the plants make root, and demand more 
air. The work of re-potting and hardening off is as simple as in any other 
form of tank-bed—the great point being to shift them before they get drawn 
through close confinement with bottom-heat. Watering must be regularly 
attended to, and the water must be of the same temperature as the air of 
the case. The pots may be removed for watering, and drained well before 
being returned to the case ; though I use a fine rose, and water them as 
they stand, so as to irrigate the sand as well as the plants ; and if the sand 
gets a little too moist, I get rid of it by a little extra ventilation. 

“When set to work, it is really astonishing how much may be done 
with a Waltonian Case. It is a little plant factory, in which seeds and cut- 
tings of all kinds may be started, and carried so far with the aid of bottom- 
heat, that they may be safely hardened off for the green-house or the win- 
dow, or, during spring, for planting out in the garden. It has many ad- 
vantages over a common hotbed. In the first place, we are certain of heat, 
and can regulate temperature from any degree up to nearly 90° ; the ordi- 
nary temperature, with a partial admission of air and the lamp ‘freshly 
trimmed, being 75° to 80°. It requires an experienced hand to make up a 
hotbed with dung that shall give a steady heat for any length of time, and 
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with the most experienced, accidents are not at all uncommon, such as 
damping off, burning up, failure of heat, and necessity for linings ; but here 
we have simply to fill the boiler, and light the lamp, and then keep the case 
as close and damp as we please, or give air and light according to circum- 
stances. Besides this, there is no soiling of the hands, no wetting of the 
feet, no anxiety about frosts and mats, and the most serious part of garden- 
ing economy is brought within reach of a lady’s delicate fingers, and the 
merest beginner’s unripe judgment. The limited size of the case may seem 
to militate against it somewhat ; but though it is not intended for the com- 
mercial florist, who must strike cuttings by the thousand, it nevertheless 
will perform such an amount of work when well managed as to meet the 
wants of most amateurs who delight in a garden of limited dimensions, or 
who require the aid of close bottom-heat in connection with a green-house 
or conservatory. Geraniums, fuchsias, calceolarias, everything which comes 
from cuttings with bottom-heat, may be struck safely, and in quantities 
sufficient for all ordinary wants ; the work of propagation being kept up 
during winter, and till the close of May, after which time most half-hardy 
plants may be propagated out of doors, without any artificial heat whatever. 
In other respects there is no difference in the management of seeds and 


cuttings in a Waltonian Case and in a common hotbed.”—Zibberd’s Rustic 
Adornments, London. 
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GRAPES AND GRAPE HOUSES. 
BY JOHN B. EATON, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


Tue culture of the foreign grape under glass has become such a palpable 
reality, and on account of its easy accomplishment is of so much practical 
importance, that almost every one who has indulged in the pursuit conceives 
himself privileged to give his experience and opinions. This practice of 
course leads to good results, although it is sometimes a little difficult to re- 
concile the rather contradictory views and assertions of some, who, like 
myself, have had but little experience, and do not, in reality, know much 
about the matter. 

There is one point, however, on which the grape-growing community are 
nearly unanimous; every one desires a cheap grapery, whether he wishes to 
erect a small and plain structure, or a large and ornamental one—conditivns 
which are sometimes discovered to have been somewhat antagonistic. 

The form of the house has been a subject of much discussion, and one 
upon which there exists a great diversity of opinion. Your correspondent, 
Mr. Saunders, I observe is inclined to take ground in favor of right-lined 
roofs, stating his belief in the doctrine that a curvilinear roof does not “ in 
itself possess any important advantages,” and that “the gain of more light 
and less opacity,” which he is willing to admit, “is the only superiority 
which such houses possess.” 

For myself, | am strongly in favor of curvilinear houses, being satisfied, 
from my experience and vbservations, that they not only do possess “ im- 
portant advantages” over right-lined houses, but are not so much more 
expensive as Mr. Saunders seems to believe. 

The first point which naturally occurs is the superior beauty of an arched 
roof, either for a lean-to or span-roofed house, which will hardly be con- 
tested. The next is the much greater amount of room obtained, both in the 
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length of the trellis, and in the house itself, it being quite unnecessary to 
build a front wall of five or six feet in height, in order to permit a near ap- 
proach to the vines, without thrusting one’s head into the foliage, or through 
the glass. The gain of one or two feet in length of rafter, with a given 
amount of ground surface, is certainly important, and in a large house, will 
afford room for a sufficient number of additional bunches to make a material 
difference in the weight of the crop. 

If one wishes cheapness to control every other consideration, it is possible 
to grow very decent grapes at a very slight expense, in a roughly built 
house of boards, such as have been figured in some of your former volumes. 
Indeed, a friend of mine succeeded in obtaining some quite respectable 
Black Hamburghs from a vine which was only protected by a hot-bed 
frame, which had a sufficient quantity of glass broken out to afford ventila- 
tion. I question if this could be done however with many foreign varieties, 
—perhaps the Chasselas de Fontainebleau and some of its congeners might 
succeed. 

My experience so far leads me to believe that I could attend two houses, 
planted with the two sorts above named alone, with the same amount of 
time, labor, and expense which it would be necessary to bestow upon one 
house (all of course being of equal size), planted in the usual manner, with 
a dozen or more varieties; consequently, were 1 growing for market, I 
should depend upon these two sorts almost, if not quite exclusively. Per- 
haps Wilmot’s Black Hamburgh and some still later sort might be admitted 
in order to keep up a succession. 

While upon the subject I should like to be positively resolved whether 
there is a Royal Muscadine, which is distinct from and superior to the 
Chasselas de Fontainebleau ? 

It is contended by some that there is such a grape. Although I do not 
quite understand what are its distinctive and superior qualities, I suppose 
that there is little if any doubt, that what are usually sold for Chasselas de 
Fontainebleau, Golden Chasselas, and Royal Muscadine, (together with two 
or three other names,) are identically the same. In some instances they 
are propagated as one variety, and the different names affixed to please the 
taste of those who order them as such. 

If some of your correspondents who possess the so-called “ genuine” 
Royal Muscadine, will give an account of its peculiarities, and a sketch of 
its history, if pussible, I have no doubt that it would tend to clear away 
some of the confusion which now seems to exist respecting it. 

I am somewhat disappointed in the Black St. Peter’s, although I acknow- 
ledge that I have scarcely given it a fair trial. It ripened last season 
under peculiarly adverse circumstances, (but to which most of the others 
were likewise subjected,) and was indubitably the most indifferent grape in 
my house. Perhaps, owing to the coolness of the season, and the late 
period of its ripening, it failed to acquire its proper flavor; and I hope that 
it will retrieve its character this year. If it proves no better than before, 
I shall be strongly tempted to cut down and graft my two fine plants, (now 
nearly of full size,) however barbarous it may appear. The Grizzly Fronti- 
gnan pleases me much, and is a finer fruit than | anticipated. Its peculiar 
soft pinkish color is not so inviting as a deep black or rich amber, but 
desirable for its oddity, and in conjunction with its delightful flavor, by no 
means displeasing. 


Does any one, | wonder, grow the Chasselas Musqué, without its crack- 
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ing? If it ts done, I would like to be possessed of the method by which it 
can be accomplished, for I admit that it beats me. If it were not so exqui- 
site in flavor, I would no longer be annoyed by it; but it is really worth 
some expenditure of time and temper to ripen it, even in a cracked state. 
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NOTES ON STRAWBERRIES. 
BY H. A. MISH, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Tuoven not a veteran, I am not exactly a novice in the culture of the 
strawberry, having paid considerable attention to it for several years, and 
with reasonable success—sufficient at least to satisfy me that it is pleasant 
and profitable. I have at present about fifty varieties under cultivation, 
some of which have not yet fruited, and brief as my experience has been, I 
have already thought it necessary to reject a number of varieties. My 
observations may not agree with those of others, but I give them for what 
they are worth, and intended to apply only to my own locality. 

Albany Seedling. (Wilson.) Plants received from Mr. Wilson, the origi- 
nator, last fall. They were so feeble that but about twenty-five grew out of 
two hundred, and those remaining are not in the most flourishing condition. 
The fruit is, with me, above medium in size, heart-shaped, dark-colored, and 
with a shining surface. Flesh, solid and juicy; flavor, excellent. Promises 
to be productive and valuable. 

Buist’s Prize. Good size; nearly round ; color, light ; flesh, rather soft ; 
flavor, good ; plant, a strong grower, and reasonably productive. 

Globose Scarlet. (Prince.) Quite large, frequenty 14 inches in diameter ; 
of a bright light color; not—as its name would denote—globose ; not so much 
so as Imperial Scarlet, from the same source; flesh, rather soft ; flavor, 
good ; plant, vigorous and very productive. 

Hovey’s Seedling needs no description ; but with me it falls considerably 
below several others in flavor, productiveness, and average size. 

Imperial Scarlet of Prince. In size, color, and texture of fruit, very 
similar to Imperial Scarlet ; but different in form ; flavor, good ; plant, vig- 
orous and productive. 

«qlongworth’s Prolific. Large, but not often more than an inch in diam- 
eter; flesh, firm and juicy ; flavor, excellent ; not so prolific as might be 
expected from the name, but sufficiently so to be valuable. 

Myatt’s Prolific Hautboys. Long-conical, rounding to both ends ; of a 
dull, deep pink color, nearly white on one side ; size, good, frequently an 
inch in length; very sweet, with a peculiar strong musky flavor, which 
might not be relished by such persons as object to the Seckel and Bartlett 
Pears, and there are some such. Notwithstanding the remark in Mr. Pardee’s 
work, that it is prolific only in “ runners,” it is with me one of the most pro- 
ductive in fruit, and bears well, however much the plants are crowded. The 
fruit is borne upon tall stalks keeping it out of the reach of dirt. 

McAvoy’s Superior. Large, oval-conic, frequently more than an inch in 
diameter ; sometimes irregular in form ; flavor, good ; productive. 

Peabody. This much-praised varicty has not come up to my expectations, 
though some of the berries are of fine size. I make some allowance, how- 
ever, for the soil in which my plants are growing, and am in hopes a new 
plantation made this spring will do better. Flavor, very good. 
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Primate. (Prince.) Conical ; bright color ; medium size ; productive ; 
not at all equal to Mr. Prince’s description. 

Scott’s Seedling. Long, of a regular conical form, quite pointed ; color, 
brilliant scarlet ; large, frequently 14 inches in length; rather dry ; not 
very high, but well flavored ; productive. 

Scarlet Magnate. (Prince.) Very large, frequently 14 and more inches 
in diameter; form, peculiar, being compressed from the calyx to apex ; 
color, dark scarlet, with lighter shade on unexposed side ; flesh, remarkably 
solid and heavy ; flavor, fine ; very productive. 

Trollope’s Victoria. Very large, frequently 14 inches in diameter ; round- 
heart shaped; color, brick-red, shining ; flesh, solid, juicy, and flavor excel- 
lent ; not very productive. 

Triomphe de Gand. Very large, about equal to Trollope’s Victoria, which 
it resembles in color, general appearance, flavor, and productiveness, but 
not in form, being generally compressed at the sides, er of a cock’s-comb 
form. 

Walker's Seedling. Medium size ; heart-shaped ; color, very dark ; flesh 
of a rich red color, firm, juicy, and of a delicious flavor, though slightly 
acid ; a good bearer. 

Read’s No.1. Plants set out this spring. The few berries produced 
were of good size, of a broad-conical form, very dark color ; flavor, sprightly 
and excellent; promises to be productive and valuable. 

Young’s Germantown, Read’s Black Pine, and a number of other new 
varieties have not been sufficiently tested for me to express an opinion. 

The Foreign varieties which I have tried, and which were procured from 
an English nurseryman of high reputation, have gencrally failed with me. 
Ajax, Admiral Dundas, Goliath, Hooper’s Seedling, Compte de Paris, and 
Ruby, are all injured in the foliage by the sun ; and Sir Harry, which sold 
two years ago at six dollars for a dozen plants, is absolutely worthless. 
Possibly some of them may do better after being fully naturalized. 

As the result of my limited experience, I place Scarlet Magnate at the 
head of the list for the average of all qualities necessary to constitute a 
good strawberry. 1 have not had specimens of it yet to equal the six-inch- 
in-circumference berries of Hovey’s Seedling or the seven-inch Peabodys 
which “we read about,” but never see. I am confident, however, that if 
ever Hovey or Peabody have attained these sizes, the Magnate may with 
proper culture be brought to eyual size. One great peculiarity of this berry 
is its solidity and weight ; another, is the uniformity of its size. While it 
has not yet produced any six-inch berries, it is difficult to find many less 
than three inches in circumference. 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH ROSE EXHIBITION. 


Tue (London) National Rose Exhibition, at the close of July last, was a 
success. The Gardeners’ Chronicle says: “ Half the nurseries in England 
poured their treasures into St. James’s Hall, and all their value could be 
judged of in an hour. It may indeed remain doubtful whether General Jac- 
queminot takes precedence of Lord Raglan and the Giant of Battles, or 
Joan of Ark of Madame Vidot, or Madame Vidot of Auguste Mie, or Madame 
Hector Jacquin of Coup de’Hébé ; but nobody can doubt that their glorious 
forms constitute present perfection, as the Panachée d’Orleans, a faded 
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painted beauty, and the vulgar Village Maid are the reverse. This, too, 
was shown, that two-thirds of the varieties still in cultivation may be 
now consigned to the limbo of oblivion, to the equal profit of both buyer 
and seller. 

“Three tables running the entire length of the body of the building were 
covered with boxfuls of Roses of every hue, both in the shape of single 
blooms and of exhibitions of three trusses of each variety. Encircling the 
raised platform at the end of the hall in front of the great organ was a 
grand display of blooms, from Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth. These 
were, however, contributed merely for the decoration of the place, and 
therefore were not shown in competition with others. Among them were 
some of the finest varieties now in cultivation, and their numbers (they 
occupied some 20 boxes) served to show what kind of treat a visit to Saw- 
bridgeworth at the present time would afford. 

“As regards prizes for the best collection, three trusses of each variety, a 
silver cup, value ten guineas, was awarded to Mr. Paul, of Cheshunt, and a 
second cup of five guineas to Mr. Cranston, of Hereford. For collections of 
one truss of each variety, a five guinea cup was given to Mr. Francis, of 
Hertford, and a second prize in the same class was awarded to Mr. Cant, 
of Colchester. For forty-eight distinct varieties in single trusses, Messrs. 
Paul had a first prize, and Mr. Turner, of the Royal Nursery, Slough, a 
second. For twenty-four, in single trusses, a first prize was awarded to 
Mr. Cranston, and a second to Mr. Cant. Other prizes were awarded to 
Messrs. Paul, Hollamby, and Francis. 

“In the Class of Amateurs who regularly employ a gardener, prizes were 
also awarded, as well as to amateurs not regularly employing a gardener. 

“In these collections we observed charming trusses of the following 
varieties, viz., Hysrm Prrpretuats:—Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre, 
Madame Vidot, Duchess of Norfolk, Madame Heraud, Ravel, Madame Hector 
Jacquin, Victor Trouillard, La Ville de St. Denis, Madame Masson, Duchesse 
d’Orleans, Comte de Nanteuil, Cardinal Patrizzi, Madame Place, Arthur de 
Sansal, Lady Stuart, Gloire de Vitry, Queen Victoria, Madame Knorr, Orne- 
ment des Jardins, General Simpson, General Castellane, Jacques Lafitte, 
Gloire de Parthenay, Panachée d’Orleans, Madame de Cambacéres, Prince 
Leon, Amandine, Géant des Battailles, Mathurin Regnier, Lord Raglan, Caro- 
line de Sansal, William Griffith, Noémi, Jules Margottin, Madame Rivers, 
Louis Odier, Glory of France, Triomphe de l’Exposition, Louis Peyronny, Alex- 
andrine Bachmeteff, Helen, Auguste Mie, Baronne Prevost, Louise Magnan, 
Sydonie, Lion des Combats, La Reine, General Pelissier, General Jacque- 
minot, and Joan of Arc. Gattica :—Transon Goubault, Cynthia, Boule de 
Nanteuil, Colonel Coombes, Columella, Duchess of Buccleugh, Latour d’Au- 
vergne, Louis Philippe, Prince Regent, Daubenton, Gloire de Colmar, Melanie, 
William Tell, Dido, Surpasse Tout, Letitia, D’Aguesseau, Ohl, Reine des 
Francais, Kean. Bovrson :—Acidalie, Souvenir de Malmaison, Coupe 
d@Hébé. Hysriw Crina:—Brennus, Gloire de Couline, Chenedolé, Victor 
Hugo, Madeleine, Paul Perras, Comtesse Lacépéde, Madame Rameau. 
Tea :—Nephetos, Souvenir d’un Ami, Narcisse, Gloire de Dijon, Madame 
Willermoz, Bougére, Devoniensis. 

“It may be interesting to know that in some forty different collections 
from as many exhibitors, blooms of the following varieties occurred in nearly 
every one of them, viz.: Jules Margottin, Gen. Jacqueminot, Madame Cam- 
bacéres, Caroline de Sansal, Madame Domage, Gloire de Dijon, Paul Perras, 


N. S.: Vou. VIIT.-—Szpreuper, 1858. 
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Prince Leon, Gen. Castellane, Paul Ricaut, Lord Raglan, Madame Vidot, 
Auguste Mie, Gen. Brea, and Baronne Prevost. It may therefore be taken 
for granted that these are the most popular kinds. 

“The number of times the following blooms appeared in the different ex- 
hibitions, of which, as has been stated, there were about 40, is as follows:— 
Robin Hood, 5 times; Triomphe de Paris, 1; Dr. Marx, 6; Lady Alice Peel, 
3; Mrs. Elliott, 8; Pius the Ninth, 10; Comte Bobrinsky, 5; Standard of 
Marengo, 1; Brennus, 3; Dupetit Thouars, 6; Devoniensis, 9; Niphetos, 4; 
Solfaterre, 6; and Safranot, 8 times. 

“The following list contains some of the very finest varieties selected 
from the whole exhibition. Brus :—Madame Vidot, Madame Rivers, 
Duchess of Orleans, Auguste Mie, (deep blush), Madame Phelip, Caroline 
de Sansal, and Mathurin Regnier. Scakter or Dark Crimson:—Lord Raglan, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Alexandrine Bachmeteff, Le Lion des Combats, General 
Castellane, Prince Leon, Gloire de France, Paul Ricaut, and Sir J. Franklin. 
Rose:—Colonel Rougemont (very like Baronne Prevost, and quite as large,) 
General Brea, Madame Hector Jacquin, Jules Margottin, William Griffiths 
(round and full as a Ranunculus), Madame Laffay, Gloire de Vitry, Prince 
Imperial, La Ville de St. Denis, Coupe d’Hébé, Le Reine, and Paul Perras. 
Ye.tows:—Cloth of Gold, some fine blooms of which were exhibited greatly 
superior to those of Miss Gray, Vicomtesse Decazes, Persian Yellow, and 
Old Double Yellow. Of Wurres none are very good. The best are Dr. 
Henon, Louise Magnan, and Beauté de Melan. Srrirzs were not good. 
Among them we noticed Panachée d’Orleans, CKillet Parfait, and Perles des 
Panachées. Among Moss Roses we have little to recommend. What were 
shown as new were not in good condition. Of Avurumnat ones Salet and 
Madame Ory seemed the best. 

“Of Roses in vases and baskets there were three or four exhibitions. 
That to which the prize was awarded came from Mr. Turner, of Slough. It 
consisted of a vase some two feet in diameter, on which was reared a pyra- 
mid of Roses nearly four feet in height. The blooms were all fixed in wire- 
work, in the interior of which were pans of water, in which their stalks 
were placed to keep them fresh. The blooms were well arranged as to 
color, and though a little too formal in appearance, it was nevertheless 
striking and effective. Another large device with an angular base terminat- 
ing in a pyramid was not so much admired. 

“It will be gratifying to know that during the day upwards of £100 were 
taken at the doors. Such encouragement, we hope, will enable the promot- 
ers of this in every respect highly successful exhibition to hold another 
‘Court of Roses’ next year.” 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


DOWNING’S LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
A LETTER FROM MR. DOWNING. 


EADERS of the Horticulturist, and especially the numerous 

. admirers of Mr. Downing, must have rejoiced to see an adver- 

tisement in the late numbers, announcing a new 

edition, under the auspices of his friend and lit- 

erary executor, Henry W. Sargent, Esq., of Wo- 

denethe. No other person that we know in this 

union, is so well qualified for the task of bringing 

the work up to the present day. It must afford 

pleasure to all lovers of rural art, that Mr. Sar- 

gent has consented thus to aid the dissemination 

of correct taste, and we feel very sure that to no other 

person would Mr. Downing have so willingly consigned 

this duty of respect and love. In the enumeration of new 

trees it will be complete, and in each department the 

notes of our friend will add much to the value of the publication. It will 
not be issued before next spring. 

Mr. Sargent requests, in the advertisement, that our readers will afford 
him any information they may possess respecting the character or hardihood 
of any of the newer evergreen or deciduous trees, which have been intro- 
duced into cultivation within the past ten years, as he is desirous of com- 
paring the varied success of the same tree in the different portions of the 
United States. All who have this kind of information, will of course, most 
cheerfully contribute their portion to so desirable a comparison. 

Some time since, we published a few “ Familiar Letters,” from Mr. Down- 
ing which had been preserved in a file we chanced to be looking over. They 
exhibited the man in his private character, when not dressed up, if one may 
use the expression, in his party apparel. They were simple expositions of 
the excellence of his head and heart—mere commonplaces between one 
friend and another—and yet they met with a response in every quarter, and 
correspondents frequently ask for more. In the following, which we have 
but just discovered, Mr. Downing speaks gracefully and modestly of his 
professional engagements, and numerous calls on his time ; there is no af- 
fectation of great success—he is preparing descriptive lists of fruit for the 
catalogue of the nursery, “ which cost me a great deal of labor,”—is grate- 
ful for a few criticisms—rejoices calmly that some of “my castles in air” 
will soon be brought into palpable form, and recapitulates with pride Miss 
Sedgwick’s plan of advertising her copy to lend. “I wish,” he says so nat- 
urally, and so beautifully, “the little volume were perfect, to deserve the 
friends it has made.” 

This letter was written almost five years before the commencement of the 
Horticulturist, when his fame was less extensively disseminated than after- 
wards, and when he was just beginning to feel his own powers ; he was 
then engaged in the nursery business, which was soon abandoned for the 
pen; a happy combination of early practical knowledge, with aspirations 
after the true and beautiful, which so eminently made their mark upon the 


public taste, as for long periods to constitute an era of even historical 
interest. 
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“ We never tire of hearing about Downing,” writes the most agreeable 
of lady correspondents from the west; “pray tell us all that can be known.” 
We can do this in no better mode than to let him speak for himself, and in 
presenting the following previously unpublished letter, we believe we are 
occupying a little space advantageously and agreeably. We will only add 
that if any of our readers possess relics of the kind, it will confer a public 
favor if they will consign copies to our hands. 


Newburgh, 21st Oct., 1842. 
J. Jay Syirn, Esq., Patwaperpata, Penn. 


My pear Frienp :—I have just returned from Boston, after a considerable 
absence from home, this morning ; and your letter strikes with such an iron 
tongue upon my heart, that I sit down at once to reply to it. I assure you my 
silence has been as unwished for on my part, as it could possibly have been 
on yours. But I have never had so absorbing a season as I have since you 
left me—having been thoroughly driven with business matters—persons oc- 
cupying my time here, or landscape gardening journeys abroad, constantly ; 
and whenever I have had time to write, I have been driven to write num- 
berless professional letters, always awaiting me when I come home; and 
putting off those two or three correspondents nearer my heart, because I 
felt that they could pardon my temporary silence. And I have many times 
reproached myself that I have not before answered the very kind letters and 
notices from you and others which I have found awaiting me at different 
times. 

I have been lately employed at the state lunatic asylum at Utica, a mag- 
nificent new establishment, to design the grounds—at private places at 
Boston, Albany, New Haven, Long Island, Staten Island, two places in New 
Jersey, &c., so that you see my art is flourishing. 

I am now home for the season, our busy autumnal trade now commencing. 
Besides this, a good deal of the time I could catch has been employed in 
preparing the descriptive lists of fruit in our new catalogue, which cost me 
a great deal of labor, and which I am sure will be found valuable by all 
interested in fruit. 

I have your unanswered letters all before me, and am greatly obliged to 
you for the kind opinion you have formed of my “Cottages.” The criticisms 
I have also noted for use, in a new edition, with improvements, which I trust 
may come before a long while, as the work has been very favorably received. 
Some ef my “castles in air” I have the satisfaction of knowing will be soon 
brought into palpable form by amateurs in different parts of the country. 
No. 2 is an especial favorite, and I have just now a letter from a gentleman 
unknown to me, at Charleston, who writes to know where, and at what price 
he can buy a place of a few acres, on the North river, to build this cottage 
upon! My friend, Miss Sedgwick, has written me a letter, in which she 
enters heartily into our feeling of the subject, and says she means to adver- 
tise her copy to lend, in the Stockbridge paper, to any of the farmers. | 
wish the little volume were perfect, to deserve the friends it has made ; but 
I shall be gratified if it does its part towards rousing our good people in 
matters of architectural taste. The booksellers all say that now something 
of a more simple character is wanted, on farm buildings, &c. 

I hope your health, which I hear has been so poor, is now well recovered. 
It would have given Mrs. D. and myself great pleasure to have been with 
you again in September, but we could not achieve it, as my engagements 
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and the guests she was receiving at home, put it out of our power, unfor- 
tunately. I especially wanted to send something to your horticultural fair, 
but was detained in the North a day or two too late ; next season I must try 
to do better, and be more systematic in my arrangements. 

Some few things you want we have not for sale, as the Virgilia lutea, but 
I will make it up in other things, and will take care of you in due time. 

1 see there is to be a plate of Ashland in a popular life of Clay, in press ; 
perhaps it will furnish something for my use in the edition of the L. G. for 
which I am preparing new material for this winter ; and in which task I 
shall at all times be most truly glad to have hints from you. 

Mrs. Downing begs me to present her kindest remembrances to you, and 
we both join in kind regards. Next summer we hope will join you 
in a visit to the Hudson Highlands, and you shall be made more thoroughly 
familiar with the merits of the North river than you were this season. 

I was also in debt to our friend Mr. Notman, who wrote me a very kind 
letter, which I will soon answer in extenso. We have a great acquisition 
in Mr. Upjohn, the architect of Trinity Church, N. Y., (which is really 
crowing more exquisite every day,) a church which will stand as far before 
all other Gothic structures of the kind in this country, as a Raphael’s Ma- 
donna before a tolerable sign painting. Mr. U. has in progress also, some 
noble and artistic alterations or improvements on the old manor house of 
the Van Rensselaers, at Albany, which I have inspected, and like greatly. 
You may judge of the effect of the whole, when I tell you that these altera- 
tions alone cost $30,000, and this on a house nearly 90 years old. Still very 
fine. The hall 50 by 25 feet. 

I can now promise to answer you more faithfully, so pray overlook my 
apparent neglect with your accustomed generosity, and write soon to yours, 
very sincerely, A. J. Downine. 


eww we GO 
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Ix looking forward to the future of our great cities, the mind must re- 
vert occasionally to the propitious climate of the Southern States, and to 
them as the means of supply. Every information that we can obtain on the 
subject should be studied ; we present the following extracts from a private 
letter as curious and instructive : 

“My Dear Sir,—The climate is so genial, so suited to my constitution and 
habits, that I eould no more be prevailed to live in the sour, bitter north. 
Balsamic air by day, balsamic and a little refreshing at night ; but always 
bracing. A man can live here outdoors every hour of the day and night, 
us in sweet Italy: barring the fleas, and dust, and bald mountains of 
that paradise peopled by demons. 

“How would you enjoy a ride at six miles an hour for three or four hours, 
from twelve to three P.M.? and that under a temperature (as usual) of 
between eighty and ninety, or ninety-four degrees! Well, I can frankly 
tell you that | do enjoy it, and that it is less hot and oppressive than 
seventy-five degrees in the North. Were it not so, the South would not be 
inhabited. Those who talk about the South know only such dens—unfit for 
men—as Savannah, Charleston, and New Orleans. Live in the open, broad, 
plateaux, and you will experience my sensations. The fact is, 1 have been 
out at least fourteen hours if not sixteen every day, and have not been 
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incommoded by the sun. The only thing I complain about is, too much fine 
weather, too many cloudless days, and too much of the most luscious fruit 
of the world ; always melons, peaches, apples, plums, nectarines, blackber- 
ries ; you can scarcely refrain from eating too much ; but still it never hurts 
me. Six or eight melons a day, and a basket of choice fruit, is just what 
I want, and am used to. We have here plenty of nice berries, wild plums, 
(chickasaw,) wild cherries, (over sweet,) blackberries of the finest quality, 
&c., in the woods, besides, a perfect multitude of the finest flowers in succes- 
sion. What a wonder of creation is that Lagerstreemia, blossoming nearly 
six weeks, and the most graceful tree (bearing when a little shrub), that 
can be seen! and the Mimosa, and the Pride of China, and the wild blue 
Glycina |! Trumpet vines are a drug ; they are everywhere. It would take 
me a sheet to enumerate the garden flowers scattered all over the fields and 
edges of woods, and in the woods. I know that Canada is highly civilized, 
(horticulturally speaking,) but—what pains to be taken! No, it would not 
pay! Here we take all from the lavish hand of nature. People don’t know 
the South !” 
We hope to hear more from our enthusiastic correspondent. 
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Your excellent remarks on this subject remind me of another common fault 
with Horticultural writers and speakers, though not by any means confined 
to them. I mean, omitting to tell the whole truth. A single instance will 
illustrate my meaning, though many others might be given. ‘“ Cahoon’s 
Seedling Rhubarb” has been written up in the papers, and talked up before 
that very humorous association in New York City, called the “ Farmers’ 
Club,” on account of its great size, but they fail to tell you that it is utterly 
worthless for “ market purposes” or home consumption, from the fact that it 
is so late; one is tired of pie plant before ‘“ Cahoon” is large enough to use, 
and that after it has attained size it is coarse grained, without flavor, and 
inferior in every way to “Linneus” or “Victoria.” It belongs to that 
numerous family annually distributed through the country for the especial 
benefit of the “ Sparrowgrass” and “ Beach Tree” people. I would advise 
“Beach Tree” in his next experiment to use such manures only as are 
manufactured expressly for his class, such as “ ’s Improved Super- 
Phosphate of Lime ”—he will run no risk of killing his trees, nor anything 
else, with them—they are very harmless. 

I wish to add my testimony to that already published in favor of 
“Wilson’s Seedling Strawberry,” both for “market purposes” and for 
family use. It is very productive, of handsome color, perfect form, good 
quality, of larger average size than “ Hovey’s Seedling,” and bears trans- 
portation well. We have picked three pints from a single plant, (a pint 
each time at three different pickings,) and nearly one hundred quarts from 
one hundred and fifty plants—ten times more than Hovey gave us. 

I cannot agree with a Philadelphia correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man, in condemning Peabody’s Seedling. It has done well with me, and 
though not as large as the picture, is fully equal to the renowned Hovey 
in size, quantity and quality, and superior to it in vigor and uniformity of 
growth. Fitz Ranpors. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW, ENGLAND. 


Besives most of the usual implements serviceable to the gardener, Messrs. 
Cottam and Hallen, 2 Winsley Street, Oxford Street, exhibited the following : 
Footpath or Accommodation Gate and Curve.—These are united and fixed 
in a line with strained wire, hurdle, or continued fencing, and are remarka- 


bly neat and convenient for admitting, whilst separating, from one part of 
the grounds to the other. 


IRON FENCING, ETC. 415 


Espalier Hurdles.—These are also very neat, and we need do no more 
than remark upon their durability compared with similar structures of wood. 


They are neatest in appearance when painted a greenish gray, so as to be 
least distinguishable from the branches of the tree. 


Wrought-Iron Tree Guard—Where sheep or other grazing animals are 
admitted upon grass within view of the house, and trees are planted in the 


pasture or lawn, no guard is either so ornamental or effectual as this. —Zon- 
don Cottage Gardener. 
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DO WE CARE FOR GRAPE VINES TOO MUCH? 
BY GEO. W. CAMPBELL, DELAWARE, OHIO. 


I notice in a late number of the Horticulturist, some remarks from a cor- 
respondent, whose argument seems to be, that to have fine grapes we should 
not deeply trench and enrich the ground ; the vines should mot be pruned, 
and finally the grass and weeds should be left to grow undisturbed! Exam- 
ples are also given where this course has been eminently successful, while 
the carefully pruned and cultivated vines have proved nearly worthless. 

I have been, Mr Editor, a cultivator and admirer of the Grape—princi- 
pally in an amateur way—for about twenty years, and have also had some 
opportunities for observation ; but I must say the above doctrine is directly 
opposed to my whole experience. 

I have never yet been troubled with rot, or mildew—but whether this is 
owing to a fortunate locality, or to some favorable atmospheric influence ; 
or whether it is fairly attributable to my mode of treatment, I will not con- 
fidently assert. But I have seen many vines grown with a degree of neglect 
which I think ought to make not only knives and hoes, but even their own- 
ers “ blush,” which produced no well-ripened fruit, and which suffered from 
both mildew and rot, in the same vicinity where my own grapes ripened 
perfectly. 

In regard to pruning, I have never seen vines do well for any length of 
time, treated upon the closely cut spur system ; and would sooner employ a 
man to prune my vines who had never before seen a grape vine, than trust 
them to the tender mercies of an opinionated German, who had dressed 
vineyards all his former life in Germany. For our native vines, 1 think the 
true system lies between the excessive pruning of the foreigner, and the 
total neglect advocated by your correspondent ; and that any vine was ever 
injured in fruit-bearing or health by judicious pruning and cultivation, I 
cannot believe. Vines are often neglected in the early part of the season, 
until a wilderness of young growth, and a great deal more fruit than can 
be properly matured is the consequence. Then the tyro, to make up for 
former neglect, “ pitches in,” knife in hand, and prunes with a vengeance— 
cutting out a large portion of the newly-formed wood and leaves, but care- 
fully leaving all the fruit. In the fall, he wonders that many of his grapes 
are still green, when they should be ripe ; part are rotten, and none of them 
have flavor or aroma. He wonders, too, that the following year his vines 
are feeble and unhealthy ; and sighs for the wild Fox grapes he remembers 
to have eaten in his boyhood, and wishes he could still find the same fragrant 
variety that left his youthful appetite nothing further to desire ! 

A grape vine should be treated as Isaac Walton handled his fish, “ ten- 
derly, as though you loved” it. It should receive frequent and careful 
attention, and be so pruned as never to require a wholesale slashing to keep 
it within reasonable bounds. I prune my vines upon what is called the long 
cane, or renewal system, and feel confident it is the best. I train up, dur- 
ing the growing season, strong new canes, between the fruit-bearing branches, 
pinching off the laterals and tendrils their whole length. The wood that 
bears fruit the present year, I prune out in the fall, usually in November, 
and shorten the new canes to the length I wish them to occupy the next 
season. The following spring, each bud on the new canes will usually 
produce a lateral branch showing from two to four bunches of fruit. As 
soon as the bloom is past, I cut out, except in rare instances, all except one 
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bunch, leaving the finest on each lateral, shortening them in at the distance 
of four to sig leaves beyond the bunch. I look over the vines afterwards, 
every week or ten days, and where these laterals again start, I pinch them 
off. I commenced at the top of the vine, and work downward ; as checking 
the growth above throws the sap into the lower branches, which are always 
most feeble. In the meantime, I train up strong, healthy canes in the posi- 
tion of the fruit-bearing branches of last year for next season’s fruit. This 
course has always given me satisfaction, and is sinple, and easily under- 
stood. 

As to soil, I believe a limestone soil to be the best, and where the soil 
does not contain lime naturally, it should be liberally supplied. The finest 
growth I have ever seen has been made by vines planted beside new stone 
walls, where considerable quantities of lime and sand had fallen in process 
of building. 


Se oe mr e+ OO 
DR. ROBERT BROWN, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
FOREIGN MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 


Last week it was our melanchply duty to announce the decease of one 
who throughout the long period of nearly half a century has been univer- 
sally recognized as the first of living botanists ; one, moreover, who has 
proved himself to be second to Linneus alone of all his predecessors in 
that department of science. We should be wanting both in respect to the 
memory of Robert Brown, and in our duty if we neglected to record the 
principle events of his scientific career, and to add our tribute of regret at 
the passing away from amongst us of a man for whose talents and labors 
we ever entertained the most profound esteem. 

To some who have worked as his cotemporaries in the great metropolis of 
science, and to whom his name is no less familiar from its constant recur- 
rence in every botanical work in this century, than from the habitual defer- 
ence with which it is pronounced by the scientific men of every country, 
it may seem strange that we should think it necessary to dwell upon some 
of those features of his history which should be best and most widely known ; 
but, owing partly to the length of time that has elapsed since his great dis- 
coveries were made, partly to the quiet and unostentatious manner in which 
they were announced, partly to the brevity of his style, and the comparatively 
small bulk of his published works, and most of all to his singularly retiring 
and unobtrusive disposition, it so happens that many of our intelligent readers, 
especially among young gardeners, are quite unaware of the real extent 
and merits of Robert Brown’s labors, and of the vast indirect influence they 
have had upon their own pursuits. Nor are they singular in the want of in- 
formation ; the general ignorance of the educated classes in England of 
the very existence of their late countryman had become a reproach to us 
amongst the scientific men of the continent, who boast that his name stands 
at the head of the list of honorary fellows of more scientific academies than 
that of any other individual whatever, not even excepting Humboldt; and that 
an Emperor, on hearing of his arrival at one of the capitals of Europe, placed 
a carriage at his disposal : whereas when his name was announced in the 
British Parliament as the recipient of a pension, information was demanded 
as to who was Robert Brown ; and that on the occasion of his receiving 
the degree of Doctorship of Laws at one of the English universities, his 
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name was greeted with a laugh and a jeer from the assembled alumni. 
Such taunts are current on the continent, and whether tae ue or not, 
are sufficiently suggestive, and to some extent merited ; the time has how. 
ever passed, when science was regarded as an inferior department of human 
knowledge, and time will eventually show that no one has really done more 
to raise it to a dignified position than this distinguished botanist, though 
his personal influence in this respect was during his lifetime scarcely felt by 
the public at large. 

Dr. Robert Brown, or Mr. Brown as he preferred being addressed, was 
born December 21, 1773, at Montrose, where his father was a non-juring 
clergyman, of the Scottish Episcopalian Church. He was educated at the 
Montrose Grammar School, where he was a schoolfellow of Joseph Hume. 

. He afterwards studied medicine first at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
subsequently at Edinburgh, where his love of botany was fully dev eloped. 

Having taken his diploma, he was appointed surgeon and ensign to a 
regiment. of Scotch Fencibles stationed in the north of Ireland, where 
he pursued his botanical studies with great ardor, and formed a friendship 
with an equally enthusiastic botanist, the late Captain Dugald Carmichael, 
then serving in the same country. At this period Mr. Brown became known 
to Sir Joseph Banks, we believe through the discovery of a rare and curious 
Moss, the Glyphomitrion Daviesii, and a friendship was thus commenced be- 
tween these eminent men which only terminated with death, and which has 
materially influenced the progress of botanical science in England. 

At the close of the last century the Admiralty were induced to fit an expe- 
dition for the survey and exploration of the coast of Australia, and Mr. 
Brown was selected by Sir Joseph Banks to accompany its commander, Com. 
Matthew Flinders, R. N., as Naturalist in H.M.S. Investigator. Mr. Brown 
was accompanied by Ferdinand Bauer as botanical draughtsman, and by 
Mr. Good as gardener ; and the expedition further included as landscape 
painter the late eminent artist Wm. Westall, and among the midshipmen 
Sir John Franklin, with whom Mr. Brown formed a most intimate friendship. 
The Investigator sailed in 1801; and after touching at Madeira and the 
Cape of Good Hope, arrived in the following year at King George’s Sound, 
on the south-west coast of Australia. During the three weeks devoted to 
the survey of that harbor, Mr. Brown collected no fewer than 500 species 
of plants, the great majority of which were entirely new to science ; the flora 
of that quarter of Australia being more peculiar and local than that of any 
other part ofthe globe. After botanizing at various other points along the 
south coast, Mr. Brown landed at Port Jackson, and remained there several 
weeks. 

In July, 1802, the northern survey was commenced at Sandy Bay, in lat. 
25°, and continued along the northeastern and northern shores of Australia 
and the Gulph of Carpentaria, tothe Pelew and Wellesley’s Islands, (where 
the Livistonia australis was discovered), and then to Wessel’s Islands, long. 
136° E. Here the rotten state of the Investigator’s timbers, the ill health of 
her commander, and the appearance of scurvy amongst the crew, rend- 
ered it necessary to bear up to Timor, where they obtained provisions. 
Thence they steered along the west and south coasts of Australia, passed a 
second time through Bass’s Straits, and arrived at Port Jackson on June 9, 
1803, having lost many of their crew by dysentery, including Peter Good the 
gardener, after whom the well-known greenhouse Leguminous genus Goodia 
was afterwards named by Mr. Brown. 
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At Port Jackson the Investigator was condemned as unfit for service, and 
Capt. Flinders sailed for England in a hired vessel, Messrs. Brown, Bauer 
and Allen remaining behind, with the intention of exploring the colony for 
eighteen months, at the end of which period Capt. Flinders hoped to rejoin 
themin another ship for the prosecution of the survey. On her homeward 
passage, however, the Porpoise was wrecked in Torres’ Straits ; Flinders 
with a few companions, escaping in anopen boat, and, tracking the coast, 
reached Port Jackson in safety, where he obtained a small schooner, with 
which he returned and rescued the remainder of the crew. He then proceed- 
ed by way of Timor and the Mauritius, where the leaky condition of his 
craft obliging him to put into Port Louis, his vessel was treacherously 
seized by the French governor, who detained Capt. Flinders partly in prison 
and partly on parol, from December, 1803, till June, 1810. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brown and his companions diligently explored the botany 
of the Blue Mountains and other distant parts of the New South Wales 
settlement, and visited the islands in Bass’s Straits, and also Tasmania, 
where they made extensive collections, residing at Risdon, on the river Der- 
went, for several months, including the period of the foundation of the town 
of Hobarton. 

In consequence of the non-arrival of Capt. Flinders at the time fixed by 
him for his return to Australia, the naturalists took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for returning to England, where they arrived in October, 1805. Most 
of the collections and drawings reached England in safety, though an exten- 
sive suite of duplicates of the south coast plants perished in the wreck of 
the Porpoise, together with all the living plants obtained during the survey. 

On Mr. Brown’s return he was directed by the Board of Admiralty to pub- 
lish the botanical results of the voyage ; of these one portion appeared in the 
Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandiz, and another in the appendix to the nar- 
rative of Capt. Flinders’ voyage, published in 1814. Soon after his return 
he succeeded Dr. Dryander as librarian to Sir Joseph Banks, and he also 
received the appointment of librarian to the Linnean Society of London, in 
which capacity he read before that Society a series of most profound and 
original botanical papers, to which we shall hereafter allude. 

On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1823, Mr. Brown became, by his will, 
the possessor of the Banksian herbarium for his life (after which it was to 
pass to the British Museum), together with the remainder of the lease of 
Sir Joseph Banks’ house in Soho Square, which had became the centre of 
London Scientific Society. The herbarium Mr. Brown at once offered to the 
British Museum, on condition that he should be appointed keeper of the Bo- 
tanical Department with a suitable salary, which offer was accepted. 
He, however, continued until his death to occupy that portion of the house in 
Soho Square which looked into Dean Street, the remaining portion being let 
by him to the Linnean Society until the expiry of the lease, soon after which 
the Society removed to Burlington House, where apartments were assigned 
to it by the Government, as also to the Royal and Chemical Societies. 

At the British Museum the Banksian collection formed the most valuable 
part of the national herbarium, over which Mr. Brown presided until his 
death. 

For several years Mr. Brown held the office of President of the Linnean 
Society ; this he resigned in 1853, since which time he has ceased to take 
an active part in scientific pursuits or societies ; but his interest in the pro- 
gress of every department, and especially in the Linnzan and Royal Societies, 





SMOOTH-LEAVED BUMELIA. 


continued unabated to the last ; and his wonderful and almost unique powers 
of mind, his memory and his sagacity, remained wholly unimpaired till the 
very day of his decease. In the spring of this year he was attacked with 
bronchitis, from which he recovered, but which left him for some weeks in 
a very enfeebled state. Dropsy and loss of appetite supervened, under 
which he gradually sunk; suffering little pain, perfectly conscious of his 
condition, and retaining to the end his singularly placid demeanor, his 
affectionate interest in all who were dear to him, and a most tranquil and 
peaceful frame of mind. 

In a future number we shall endeavor to give some slight account of his 
labors and writings, and of their influence on the progress of botany.— 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


SMOOTH-LEAVED BUMELIA, OR IRON WOOD* 


A sma.t and rather elegant tree, from twelve to forty feet high, chiefly an 
inhabitant of low wet forests, from Carolina to Florida, and in Louisiana, 
not far from the banks of the Mississippi ; butit is never met within Cana- 
da, as stated. by Wildenow in the “Species Plantarum.” It was first in- 
troduced into France from the Mississippi by the French Canadians, under 
the name of the Milk-wood of the Mississippi, from the fact that the young 
branches, when cut, yield a milky juice. The wood, according to Elliott, 
though not used by mechanics, is extremely hard, heavy, and irregularly 
grained, agreeing in this respect pretty nearly with the species of Sideroxy- 
lon of the West Indies, deriving their name from the hardness of their 
wood, which is compared to iron. One of the tropical species has wood 
nearly of the same yellow color and close grain as that of the box tree. 

The younger infertile branches generally produce axillary spines, which 
often increase in size with the advancing growth of the wood. The bark 
of the trunk is gray and smooth, at length cloven into narrow longitudinal 
chinks ; that of the branches is brownish gray and smooth. The leaves, 
at first somewhat silky—pubescent and whitish beneath, are rather narrow 
and lanceolate, somewhat obtuse, smooth and reticulated above, attenuated 
below into a moderate and slender petiole, brought together usually in la- 
teral clusters ; in the centre of which, surrounded by the round clusters of 
flowers, issues occasionally a spine. The leaves, at length smooth, are about 
three inches long including the petiole, and an inch or less in width. 

The flowers, small and greenish, are in axillary or lateral rounded clusters ; 
the peduncles simple, all of a length, and, as well as the calyx, quite smooth. 
The stamens are five in number, and about the length of the corolla. The 
leaves on the infertile branches are more decidedly lanceolate than the rest. 
The berries are oval, juicy, black when ripe, and about the size of small 
peas. A tree now in Bartram’s Botanic Garden, at Kingsessing, in rather 
an unfavorable shady situation, probably forty years old or more, has at- 
tained the height of about forty feet, but, being slender, is not more than 
eight inches in diameter ; it appears, however, as though it might attain a 
still larger growth, and is perfectly hardy in this climate. 


% See Frontispiece. 
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PEAR AND GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY A. HUIDEKOPER, MEADVILLE, PENN. 


Tue emphatic negative given by Mr. Allen, in the May number of the 
Horticulturist, to the question, “Can Pears be profitably grown for the 
market,” has brought out by way of reply, equally ardent articles in the 
affirmative from those who have been more successful. I trust Mr. Allen’s 
impulsive and enthusiastic way of presenting any cause which he adopts, 
will not subject him to the fate of the French editor, who, for his remarks 
upon the manners of the military, was compelled to accept challenges to 
fight one hundred lieutenants, sertatim, provided he survived the onslaught 
of the first ninety-nine. 

Local reasons may be assigned for Mr. Allen’s failure, but the same local 
reasons prevail pretty extensively elsewhere, and Mr. Allen with his mis- 
fortunes will be regarded by a considerable class of pomologists as a repre- 
sentative man. That upon sundry belts and strips of territory in the State 
of New York, where the heat and cold of the respective seasons are modified 
by the proximity of large bodies of water, that about Boston and Rochester, 
and within circumscribed limits elsewhere, the Pear under favorable features 
in the climate, and friendly aliments in the soil, can be grown with great 
success is undoubtedly true, and that the delicious character of the fruit 
there grown justifies all the enthusiasm exhibited by the producers is equally 
true. But is also certain that a large, very large proportion of all the pear 
trees set out north of 31° 30’ perish in the course of eight or ten years after 
planting. 

Nurserymen and planters may criminate and recriminate each other, but 
the great difficulty, I apprehend, will be found to be in the severity of our 
northern winters, and the violent changes of temperature at times incident 
to our climate. On the highlands, where the hills reach an altitude of four 
or five hundred feet, and where the temperature is lower and more uniform 
than it is in the valleys, the durability of the Pear tree is greater and the 
chances of fruiting it better ; but on the low grounds throughout the west- 
ern country, within the last five years, not only have the peach, pear, and 
cherry trees been destroyed, but thousands of apple trees of thirty and forty 
years’ growth have been killed to the ground. Within eighteen years, I 
have grown up and lost two sets of pear trees with varied success as to 
fruiting them. The third set in my garden were covered last fall before any 
cold weather set in, and the straw left on them until about the first of May; 
yet on heading them back, the wood was found to be considerably discolored. 
And though they are making, with the abundant rains we have had, a vigo- 
rous growth, and may not this year exhibit any bad effects from it, yet I 
doubt whether a tree can be affected to discoloration for several seasons 
without ultimately exhibiting disease and premature decay. There is much 
that is compensatory in the interest created by fruit culture even with indif- 
ferent success. A series of mild winters occasionally allows to the cultiva- 
tor a full reward for his labors, and while the chances in the pomological 
lottery remain, even as good as they now are, there is not much danger of 
a failure in either the supply or demand, even should the blanks as well as 
the prizes be presented for the consideration of the public. 

Those who are discouraged with frosts, and the curculio, with blight, and 
black knot, can enjoy a great variety of the most wholesome fruit in the 
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world for four or five months in the year, by growing grapes under glass, 
And while on this subject, permit me to say that Mr. Saunders and myself 
do not differ much in practice in giving free nocturnal ventilation after the 
fruit has set. Ina late article, he points out that permitting a change of 
from thirty to thirty-five degrees between the temperature of the day and 
night, is better than the eight or ten degrees recommended in the books. 

I have not found that a change even of forty degrees does any apparent 
harm to the vines, which I suppose is as great as ever occurs at Phfladelphia, 
but here we have occasionally greater extremes ; thus on the twelfth of this 
month, (June,) the thermometer sank to forty degrees ; and on the twentieth 
of June last year it sank to forty-five degrees. Such violent changes, I 
think, should be counteracted by closing the house, and to this I suppose 
Mr. S. would assent. 

I made a report to the Horticulturist two years ago, upon some vines fruited 
the second season after planting, and the products of a grapery only twenty 
by twenty-two feet. The yield has continued to be over four hundred 
bunches per year, ranging from half a pound to a pound and a quarter in 
weight. Last season, long-continued rains injured a portion of the crop 
with mould—a difficulty I believe experienced elsewhere as well as here. 
For two nights in succession this spring, on the 26th and 27th of April, the 
temperature fell according to a self-registering thermometer in the grapery 
to within nineteen degrees of zero. The first and strongest buds, then 
some three inches grown, were destroyed, and the crop will this year be 
somewhat lighter than it was last. 

I have never used any fire heat, nor have ever before had the fruit injured 
to any extent by the frost. I would advise any one building a cold grapery 
to make arrangements for a stove to guard against the above contingencies. 

All my experience demonstrates the very great superiority of a grapery 
with an east and west over one with a southern exposure. The sun break- 
ing out some cool day when the ventilators are closed, heats up the latter 
as suddenly as a hot bed, and it requires fully double the attention in this 
respect that the other does. I noticed last year that some Hamburgh grapes, 
growing high upon the trellis, where they no doubt got rather too much 
sun and heat, were mere skin and juice, while those growing more in the 
shade and among the foliage were more palatable, with a sweeter and more 
substantial pulp. The Diana, unlike what its alleged parent, the Catawba, 
is said to do, grows thrifty and fruits well under glass. 

The controversy about the genuineness of the Rebecca grape vines sup- 
plied from Massachusetts, seems to have been put at rest by establishing 
the purity of the article with a North River responsibility as to the quality. 

We are often told about the propriety of purchasing from regular dealers, 
if we want a good article from the nurseries. I trust the regular dealers 
will not compromise the good character they enjoy, by sending out any 
more such insignificant plants, as were some of these Rebecca grapes. It 
is fair enough to charge a high price for a new vine of superior merit, but to 
give a buyer a plant of microscopic proportions which requires a bell glass 
for a fortnight to coax it into vitality, is not what he expects for his money, 
nor does a cultivator wish to spend four years in growing up a vine which, 
if properly started, can be produced in half of the time. 

I shall be pleased to learn through Mr. Saunders or some of the Phila- 
delphia cultivators, whether the Emily grape proves hardy enough for out- 
door culture without protection. 
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RINGING THE GRAPE VINE. 


Tuose who wish to try this mode of culture may do it with good effect. I 
am not acquainted with any fruit-bearing tree, of which the fruit can be so 
much improved and accelerated to maturity by ringing as that of the Vine. 
By this process the ripeness is forwarded about a fortnight, and the berries 
are nearly double in their size. The result is just the same, whether the vine 
is growing out of doors or under glass. I have practised upon both for the 
last twelve or fourteen years, at various seasons of the vine’s growth, and 
to some considerable extent. Having a favored situation round my home 
here, of course I have been enabled to do as I liked. 

One of my walls is fourteen yards long, facing the south ; and another 
wall is ten yards, facing the east ; and the whole about seven feet and a 
half in height. The whole of the walls are covered with vines. The soil 
is good, and the situation is good ; but the wall is not, being old and in bad 
condition. It is not my own property, or I would remove this evil. 

The vines are generally cultivated upon the Hoare system, or, as it is 
called, the long-rod system ; but they are not so cultivated in every case, for 
sometimes an old bearer is spurred back to one or two buds, to carry its 
crop another year. My vines are very strong, and the rods, or branches, 
stand at least three feet, or even three feet six inches, distant from each 
other, when winter pruned. This allows just sufficient room for the fruit- 
bearing laterals, and a young rod to come up between every two bearers. 
This young rod, of course, to be the bearer of laterals the following year. 

Thus, no vines cultivated on any other system are so capable of being 
rung, without the disadvantage of killing or losing the future useful part 
of the tree ; because, on Hoare’s long-rod system, the whole of the previous 
year’s bearers will have to be cut entirely away. 

The very right time to perform this ringing is just after the berries are 
all set, or have attained the size of No. 2 shot, or small peas. In ringing, 
cut with a sharp knife, clean round the branch between two joints. Or, if 
you are going to ring the laterals carrying the fruit, leave either two or 
three buds and leaves beyond the main stem, and make the ring just in the 
middle, between the third and fourth leaves, or joints. As I said before, 
make two cuts clean through the bark, quite’ down into the wood, one inch 
apart, and remove the bark clean away, all round the branch or lateral. By 
this means, if you are in the habit of spur pruning, the hinder buds are left 
all right to spur back to the following year. If you prune upon the long- 
rod system, you may ring the rod just wherever you please,—the whole 
branch if you like,—as this ringed part will have to be cut away entirely 
after the fruit is gathered. 

The ringing is performed just the same on an old whole branch as in that 
of the young lateral carrying one or two bunches. I have repeatedly rung 
old branches, that have been carrying from twenty to thirty bunches of 
grapes, with the same good effect ; only it has been such branches that I 
have intended to cut entirely away the following autumn. Of course, thin- 
ning out the berries of the bunches, and the bunches too, if excellence is to 
be aimed at, is of the utmost importance. The process of thinning cannot 
be too early attended to. I always begin as soon as the fruit is fairly set, 
and continue to remove all inferior berries, and this with a good pair of 
scissors, and clean fingers,—using my eyes to see what I am about, so as 
not to injure the berries by handling and mauling them. 
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By thus practising ringing, I have produced for the last twelve or four- 
teen years, grapes, out-of-doors, that have puzzled many a tyro and others 
too. 

Our indefatigable editors have both watched my progress in the vine cul- 
ture, for years. My grapes have many a time puzzled the late Mr. Elphin- 
ston, when he was gardener to the late speaker to the House of Commons, 
now Lord Eversley, although I used to compete against him, with both in- 
door and out-door grapes, at our Hampshire horticultural show, in November. 

As a matter of course, I had read of ringing fruit trees, &c., but it never 
struck me to put the same into practice until about fourteen years ago, when 
my attention was called to it in an amateur friend’s garden,— Mr. Frampton, 
glass and paint merchant of this city. I happened to walk in and look at 
some vines, to which he was paying great attention at that time. This was 
in the month of September, and here I first saw the ringing process of the 
vine. Seeing a few bunches of the Black Hamburgh so large in the berry, 
and all ripe, I began to inquire into the particulars, when Mr. Frampton 
kindly showed me where the branches were rung, and that the ringing was 
the cause of their being so very large and so early. I then wanted to know 
whence Mr. Frampton obtained his information, when he showed it to me in 
the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” from the pen of Professor Henslow.—Tuos. Wea- 
ver, gardener to the Warden of Winchester College. 

[It is quite true that we have watched for some years, with 
great interest, the experiment on ringing vines carried on by 
Mr. Weaver, and we can authenticate his statement of the mode 
of ringing, and its results. It must not be done in that petty, 
timid manner hinted at by a cotemporary. There must be a 
ring of bark perfectly removed ; the cuts being made boldly 
down to the very young wood, or alburnum, and every particle 
of bark, inner and outer, must be removed between the cuts. 
(See engraving.) 

This drawing represents, faithfully, the ringed part of a rod 
at the close of autumn, and shows how the removal of the band 
of bark checked the return of the sap, and how, in consequence, 
the rod above the removed band increased in size beyond that 
portion of the rod below the band. 

The effect upon the berries was, in every instance, to advance 
their early ripening a fortnight, and to about double the size 
and weight of the berries, when compared with those grown 
on unrung branches of the same vine. Nor was the color and 
bloom of the berries diminished ; indeed, so excellent were 
they, that we have seen them exhibited deservedly by the side 
of grapes grown under glass, and they were sold in November, 
at Winchester, for half-a-crown a pound. 

Ringing the branches of fruit trees, to render them fruitful, 
was practised in France, and recommended there in print, about one centu- 
ry and a half since. There are various letters upon the subject in the early 
volumes of the Horticultural Society’s transactions, and in one of them (Vol. 
I., p. 107), published in 1808, Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston, gives full direc- 
tions for ringing the grape vine. He tells the result in these words: “I 
invariably found that the fruit not only ripened earlier, but that the berries 
were considerably larger than usual, and more highly flavored.”—Ep. Cot- 
tage Gardener. | 
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To Contributors and Exchanges, &c., Ke. 


Communications, Letters, Catalogues, Periodicals, &c., &c., intended for 
the perusal of the Editor, should be uniformly directed to the Horticutrurist, 
Germantown, (Philadelphia,) Pa. Packages by Express, &c, should be 
directed to the Editor, as above, by name ; they will thus reach him almost 
beyond a doubt. 


ee 


Fruit.—With the exception of the smaller fruits and melons, this has not proved a favorable 


season. Apples and pears are scarce, and the latter, where there are any, are greatly infested 


with worms, so as to fall off prematurely. Peaches in moderate quantity have made their 


appearance. We regret to see by Mr. Buchanan’s report, on another page, that the grape 
crop is poor at Cincinnati. There are discouragements in all businesses, but it will not do to 
give up. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Wholesale catalogue for autumn of 1858. Du Page County Nur- 
series, Napierville, I!]., Lewis Ellsworth & Co., proprietors. A very full list which purchasers 
would do well to note. Also Supplement to Meehan’s Hardy Trees and Shrubs. 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDEN. It is gratifying to know that the Pennsylvania Horticultural 


Society has taken the initiatory step for creating an experimental garden, by appointing a com- 


mittee to consider of a location. We trust it will not stop here. Rodney King, Esq’s., speech 
on the occasion, exhibited a perfect grasp of the subject, and Mr. Buist was not less encour- 
aging in his views. 





BADGE OF AMERICAN FREEDOM.—In a late Oration, by Z. Collins Lee, Esq., before the 
Horticultural Society of West Chester, Pa., he regretted that, while the Lily of France, the 
Rose of Burgundy, the Shamrock and the Thistle, &c., were emblems of nations, with us, 
not one of the many beautiful productions of our soil is the badge of American freedom. Like 
the song which animates us in battle, he says, let us hereafter also point to some flower of our 
land which will meet us in the field, cheer us in absence, and delight us among strangers, and 
which, to the dying patriot’s eye, shall revive the recollections of his home and country. He 
commends the subject to our fair country-women, who will preseut it as a gift from the beauti- 
ful to the brave, with which to return victorious or to return no more. “ Botanicus,” whom we 
strongly suspect to be the amiable and learned Dr. Darlington, suggests that the Kalmia—our 
indigenous American Laurel—be everywhere recognized as the emblem of our Great Republic, 
and worn as the cherished badge of a patriotic people, on all public occasions. The suggestion 
is not a bad one. Others have named the beautiful little early flower, the Epigza; another, the 


Tulip Tree, or its flower, and the Rhododendron, but to all these may be urged some objection. 
What say the ladies ? 








BAGLEY’s PERPETUAL RASPBERRIES.—A basket of these raspberries was received, but in 
'| a state that does not allow of description, being utterly destroyed before they arrived. We 
¥ welcome everything that promises well, but especially are we looking out for an improvement 
#) in the raspberry: to make it known, we copy the following from Mr. Bagley’s circular: 
Re 
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N. S.: Vou. VII.—Seprremper, 1858. 28 
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“ Bagley’s Perpetual Raspberries, New Haven, Conn.—This is a new variety, originated in New 
Haven, has been cultivated four years, and has proved itself one of the best raspberries for mar- 
ket and private gardens. It is perfectly hardy; needs no protection during the winter. The 
canes are about four feet high, and form a beautiful branching bush that supports itself, and 
needs no stakes or training, and are entirely smooth and free from prickers. The old canes 
bear a bountiful crop of delicious fruit during the month of July, when the new canes com- 
mence bearing, and continue to bear until frost. The same cane bears another crop the following 
year. They have received premiums, and high commendations from all parts where they have 
been exhibited, as well as from hundreds of persons in New Haven, and other places, who have 
seen and tasted them the present season.”’ 


Dr. Gray's “How PLants Grow.”—The London Leader says truly of this work, “The 
volume is remarkably meritorious in its classification of subjects, clear and precise in them- 
selves, and is assisted by upwards of five hundred illustrative wood cuts.” It is received both 
at home and abroad as a great improvement on any former publication, and being particularly 
lucid and understandable by the young, it will be introduced by those who have the good of the 
public schools more at heart than the interests of favored publishers of less valuable books. 

PLEASURES OF INSECTS.—At a meeting of young people, it was agreed as a plan to exhibit 
their several acquirements in composition, imagination, and so forth, that each should produce 
a short account of insect life. A young lady almost instantly handed in the following, which 
received the award of merit, as it well deserved. “ Insects generally, must lead a truly jovial 
life. Think what it must be to lodge ina lily. Imagine a palace of ivory or pearls, with pil- 
lars of silver and capitals of gold, all exhaling such a perfume as never rose from human censer. 
Fancy, again, the fun of tucking yourself up in the folds of a rose, rocked to sleep in the gen- 
tle sighs of summer air; nothing to do when you awake but to wash yourself in a dew-drop, 
and fall to and eat your bed clothes.”’ 

A BoTTLe oF SMOKE.—We had, says Chambers’ Journal, such an article placed in our hands 
not long since. It was an ordinary glass bottle, such as those into which expert packers force 
a quart of porter; but which never, by any known process, can be compelled to disgorge more 
than a pint andahalf. It contained a thin liquid of a bluish-gray color; and we were instructed 
to pour a certain proportion into such brine-pans as contained hams or other comestibles, for 
the purpose of imparting thereto the flavor peculiarly appertaining to smoked meats. 

So we did: and very excellent we found the receipt to be. 

Now, this liquid was not the cunningly devised product of chemistry, possessing the taste of 
smoke, without any approximation to the reality. It was real bond-fide smoke, procured from 
wood, and bottled up in its unadulterated purity, and was obtained in this wise: In South Wales, 
there exists an establishment for the manufactory of pyroligneous acid, an article much in 
favor with the great pickling-houses. What is generally supposed to be white-wine vinegar, is 
often, in reality, the product of these works; and it is well for the consumer if more deleterious 
ingredients are not used. As its name indicates, this acid is obtained from burning wood, of 
which large quantities are annually consumed. For some time, the smoke arising therefrom 
was allowed to escape; but these are not the times to waste anything. So, without the constrain- 
ing influence of an act of parliament, the proprietors of the pyroligneous acid works resolved on 
economizing and utilizing their smoke. For this purpose they built over the pyre, a condensing 
chamber, and the smoke entering therein, and having no outlet, became converted into a fluid, 
such as we have described. In this state it was, and, we presume, still is, bottled off for pub- 
lic consumption ; and its use effecting a great saving of expense in the curing of such meats as 
require to be smoked for the gratification of epicurean palates, a considerable demand for it has 


arisen. So that “a bottle of smoke’’ is no longer the impossible fiction which it was supposed 
to be in the good old times of our youth, but has been resolved into a substantial reality, and 
claims its place amongst those ingenious appetizers, which “ no good housekeeper should be 
without.” Is not this pyroligneous acid? 
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Tue GOLDEN HAMBURGH GRaPE.—Frequent applications to know more of this grape are 


made by American correspondents. It has been distributed to some extent among our grape 
growers, and very probably some 


may already have fruit coming 
forward, of which we shall have 
report in due season. Meantime, 
we reproduce the cut inserted 
in 1856, for the information of 
those who may not have seen it. 

At a meeting of the British 
Pomological Society soon after 
this superb grape was brought 
forward, it was resolved unani- 
mously that “the Golden Ham- 
burgh is the finest of all white 
grapes, the Muscats only except- 
ed.” The Trentham Black also 
received a premium. Later ac- 
counts agree as to the value of the 
former in a remarkable manner. 
This and the Muscat Hamburgi, 
the one a fine, yellowish, transpa- 
rent grape, and in shape the very 
counterpart of the Black, and 
the other a black grape with a 
Muscat flavor, are, most prob- 
ably, destined to be among the 
greatest favorites of our graper- 
ies, a Muscat flavor in a black 
fruit being very valuable. 

The bunches of the Golden 
Hamburgh are large, loose, 
branching, and shouldered, va- 
rying from six to nine inches in 
length, and the foot stalks are 
short and stout. Berries large, 
and hang loosely on the bunches, 
an inch long, and seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, and of a uni- 
form oval shape, skin thin and 
tender, of a pale yellow color, 
but when highly ripened, of a 
pale amber. Flesh delicate and 
melting, very juicy, and remark- 
ably rich, sugary, and vinous, leaving on the palate a full and luscious flavor. Each berry con- 
tains from two to three seeds. 


GOLDEN HAMBURG GRAPE. 


CooKs AND COOKING.—Many is the good thing spoiled by the cook; it might almost be 
doubted in some parts of our country, whether we had any cooks, so awfully is everything over- 
done, underdone, or served by slovens. The great hotels might set an example, but they go 
beyond the needs of the case, and give such frightful names to their dishes that plain people 
are at a loss what to ask for. If our good people who are interested in education, would open a 
cook’s school in every section, life would be greatly prolonged ; indeed we are not sure that 
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one of the questions of the life insurance companies, should not relate to the quality of the food 
usually consumed. Cooks, we know, are jealous of lectures, but they ought to be willing to 
learn what will keep those that pay them alive. 

The Spartan cooks, even when their art was curbed and checked by the puritanical laws of 
their country, and their skill was doomed to evaporate in the steam of black broth, were as 
jealous of their honor as the most tenacious of modern artistes. Oue has gone down to all ages 
as reproving a monarch with equal boldness and wit, whilst resenting an insult to his own skill, 

The king murmurs over the legal repast of his country—“ the broth was naught.” 

“Tt lacks its seasoning,” was the reply. 

“ What is that?” 

“ Labor and exercise, O king.” 


We suppose almost all readers know the story of the bet made by the French gourmands, 
one of whom asserted that he could detect the component parts of any dish put before him; 
the other, betting at great odds that he would not be able to tell the materials wherewith his 
cook would prepare a “savory dish” for them. The bet was taken; one confident in his quick 
natural sense; the other in the skill of his cook. The matter was of importance beyond a 
mere gambling transaction, because the fallen fortunes of a noble family would be raised by the 
timely pecuniary help. The cook—a Frenchman of course—exerted all his talents, and sur- 
passed all praise. The dish was placed before the knowing epicure. He tastes, smacks his 
lips, tastes again, smells it—your epicures don’t stand on elegance of manner in such a case !— 
tastes again. Alus! it is redolent of all rich odors; such sauces, so marvelously blended; such 
gravy, such solids —so soft, tender! What can it be? A wondrously prepared tripe? No! 
Calves’ head in anew shape? No, no, no!—a thousand “ Nos.” Our epicure gives it up. 
“ It is old white kid gloves !” is the cool explanation, when the bet is resigned up as lost. 

To come again to American cookery; half the ill-health that so many people complain of is 
owing to the constant employment of improper or imperfectly cooked food. With all the 
French names in your bill of fare, the vegetables are but half done, while in the South all the 


young ladies call for fresh bread “ red hot.” An inspector of kitchens would be a useful pub- 
lic servant. 


WILLows.—Anderson’s Synopsis of North American Willows closes thus: 

It appears that of the 58 North American species, 24 are identical with European ones, 24 
belong to the same types, and only 10 western or arctic forms seem to be peculiar te this great 
continent: and further, that of the Scandinavian Flora only a single indigenous species or type 
is not found in America (a type which appears as if composed of almost every other), while 48 
more or less related species or types are common to the New and Old World, but more luxuri- 
ant and varying in America, where we also find a number of other types. All this leads us to 
look to America as the chief abode, perhaps the original home, of the willows, and the country 
where the genus ought to be especially studied. Therefore we may call upon American bota- 
nists to apply themselves to the investigation of this genus and its intricate forms, as they have 
already done to another vast genus (Carex) which presents an analogous distribution. 

Science, which prefers facts to hypotheses, has not yet sufficient materials to assure us whether 
and by what means, or in what ways, the original species were first diffused from single centres 
over distant parts of the earth; but all we know of the arctic and northern regions shows 
that their vegetation is very homogeneous. This synopsis may help to show, with regard to 
willows, that there are many links connecting Europe and America. 


Note by Dr. Asa Gray.—There are about ten species of Salix from Oregon and the Rocky 
Mountains described, and two or three of them figured, in Nuttall’s North American Sylva, 
which remain unknown to Prof. Anderson;—all or most of them he may be able to identily, 
when the yolume reaches him with species enumerated in this synopsis. 


CLIMATOLOGY.—In the United States and British America, the migratory masses have now 
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reached the limits of known climates, and are ready to advance over the immense areas of the 
interior of the West. The climate of these is the first question, since most other conditions es- 
sential to occupation are the incident of this, or rather are defined when this is defined. In 
equable and moderate climates the soil is always cultivatable, and in desert climates rarely so. 
Mountains and surface configurations affect these, but it is hardly possible that mild and favora- 
ble conditions should be largely neutralized by configuration alone. A man, before he builds a 
frame house should investigate whether or not there are hurricanes in his location which may 
carry it entirely away. Hence, the importance of the study of Climatology. 


CULTURE IN A FERNERY.—A situation for a fernery should be chosen in a retired spot, and 
should be formed by throwing up a mound of earth, and facing it on both sides with rocks and 
roots of trees; or two banks of earth, faced similarly, and facing each other, with a walk be- 
tween, would answer admirably. One bank should face the north, and the other the south. On the 
north side, near the base, the moisture-loving species should be planted, and higher up on the bank 
such as love shade. On the south bank, plant towards the base all that grow on hedge banks; 
and towards the top, such species as inhabit mountainous rocks, old walls, &c. By these judi- 
cious arrangements, nearly the whole hardy species may be grown successfully in a compara- 
tively-speaking small space of ground. Suitable soils for such species must be put in for them. 
The dead fronds should be allowed to remain through the winter, to protect the roots from the 
frost. In the spring cut them all away, and make the fernery neat, adding a little fresh soil 
around the plants. 

In one house, ferns from every quarter of the globe may be cultivated, provided the heat is 
sufficient for the tropical species ; for though the natives of a hot climate will not thrive well in 
a low temperature, the species from cold climates will flourish in a much higher heat than their 
native wilds. 

This is a great encouragement to an ardent cultivator, who is desirous of growing a large col- 
lection of these curious,and singularly beautiful plants. A good collection of ferns, to a lover 
of plants, is as attractive and pleasing, if not more so, than any other tribe of plants, “ always 
excepting Orchids.” 


THe FLORENCE FLASK.—The common Florence Flasks, in which salad oil is imported, 
make very pretty and useful vessels for the culture of minute flowering plants and ferns, and for 
the preservation of the lowest forms of either terrestrial or aquatic vegetation. 


A row of these 
flasks may be suspended in a study window along a brass rod, each con- 


taining specimens of plants that would be inconspicuous in a general col- 
lection, though full of interest individually. The pretty wall-rose, the 
true maiden-hair, the adder’s tongue, &c., may be thus grown. Some 
of the spleenworts, with lycopods and mosses, flourish in sandy peat 
carefully dropped into the flask ; while in others, half filled with water» 
specimens of Riccia, Lemna, Nit ‘Ila, Conferva, and other aquatics, 
make quite a garden of curiosities, worthy at any time of a quiet and 
Each flask should be covered with a piece of oiled silk, kept round the 


mouth by means of a small India-rubber band, so that it can be removed instantly for the sup- 
ply of air and water. 


studious inspection. 


The only matter of importance in the management of such a collection is 
to keep the sun off of it, or at least to allow only his faintest morning beams to shine upon it; 
for an exposure for an hour at midday may cause the destruction of the whole. For raising 
seedling ferns, these flasks are admirable in the absence of other appliances.— Hibberd’s Rustic 
Adornments. 


A flask or bottle of clear glass with a wider mouth, and those having a flat bottom might also 
be experimented with to advantage. 


LETTER FROM GeorGIA.—MRr. Epiror,—From all parts of the North my friends write 
me that the fuir promises of the spring will not be realized; that fruit is dropping from the 
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trees, and that in some districts fruit crops will prove altogether a failure. Not so with us in 
the South. I never saw such an abundance of luscious fruit. Uncle Sam has got such a large 
garden, that there must always be some surplus in some corner, and he is of such fast and 
go-ahead habits, that the deficiency in one part can be readily supplied by the abundance in 
another. Thousands of boxes of peaches, nectarines and early apples; cartloads of melons and 
vegetables have been carried by ruil and by paddle to your Northern markets; and that can be 
kept up for the next two months at least, if you want more of our products. 

As this is the first summer I have spent in the South, I made it my duty to take careful notice 
of all the products of the woods, fields, and orchards as they followed in quick succession ; and 
as you wish me to give my opinion about the resources of this section, I will state a few 
facts and data taken from my note book, or from memory. The section where I actually reside 
is three miles north of Augusta, Richmond county, Georgia. Our location is an extensive pla- 
teau or table-land, overlooking a distant horizon, and exposed to all the free, welcome breezes 
from all points of the compass. It is not a selected nook in some happy valley, sheltered or 
protected from extremes of cold or warmth, but a very exposed location, which must be taken 
as one of the main features of the interior of Georgia, so far as the condition and succession of 
products are concerned. 

Our soil is varied, but the sub-soil is a deep bed of red clay or loam, with almost in all parts a 
black or brown saudy loam on the surface, smooth as muck, or mixed with small pebbles. 
The rock is very deep. Wells of fifty feet do not strike it. The soil is rolling, and covered 
with belts and groves of oak, tulip, maple, pine, and nearly all the northern deciduous forest 
trees, growing side by side with the short and long-leaved Southern pines; more graceful and 
taller, and of a deeper hue than the Italian pine, which it resembles somewhat in its form of a 
dome. So much for general features and graphic descriptions ; and now to the main point, the 
fruits. In April we begin to live on strawberries—ripening early in the spring. They yield 
fruit as long as the spring showers last, and with good cultivation, and especially with irrigation, 
their fruit continues large and fine till August, as I have occasionally a plate now, (end of July,) 
but they are discarded for the more luscious peach. Towards June we have raspberries—but 
these require careful cultivation—apricots, and soon the early Northern and Southern apples: 
Early Harvest, red and white Astracan, Carolina Red June, Red Margaret, (a delicious small 
apple,) by this time the first planted melons come in, and by planting every fortnight, we have 
musk and water melons during the remainder of the summer. In the woods are thousands of 
wild plums, Chickasaws of all varieties as large as gages, but clingstones—exceedingly refresh- 
ing however, and fine for cooking and pies. The finest highbush blackberries I ever tasted, 
grow here in abundance. We have lots of Damask plums, gages, Xc.; the curculio not seeming 
to like this fruit here as it does in the North. 

At the end of June and beginning of July, to get that noble fruit the peach, in its thou- 
sand shapes, flavors, and varieties—the nectarines, the late apricots, apples, strawberries, 
and melons always going on —until satiated of peaches, we pick with new pleasure the ripe Ca- 
tawba, the Chasselas grapes—white and black, (perfectly hardy in open air ;) and now we shall 
have until November, peaches, grapes, many varieties of figs, (one of my favorite fruits,) apples, 
melons, pears—a most splendid fruit in Georgia! I must stop here, as my experience does not 
go further. All over the country grows a weed—a pest of the fields—the Passiflora, or May 
grass. If it were not for the many seeds it contains, I should prefer it to the finest confection- 
ary. It contains one of the most luscious, rich, glutinous pulps; but although it is eagerly 
sought for and relished by most people, I cannot be prevailed to swallow the seed—so adherent 
to the pulp that it cannot well be separated from it. Many other small berries grow spontane- 
ously in the woods. Crab apples can be gathered in quantities—all that may be good for vinegar 
and cider—but we have too many good apples at hand to care much for wild fruit. 


And now, my dear sir, think of an actual frugivora, not a pomologist, but a liver on fruit, 
1 who can enjoy from the first of April till, perhaps, the middle of November, strawberries, peaches, 
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melons, plums, blackberries, grapes, apples, pears, figs, and pomegranates, besides the pine apple 
and the orange from Havana, if he wants these, and you will readily allow him to plant some 
trees in that quarter, and to sow some more hills with the musk and water melon, free from the 
bug, and some plum trees almost free from the curculio. 

It would be almost an endless task to describe the varieties of fruit whose excellency is 
rarely if ever attained the other side of the Delaware. Let me only say that Bartletts are ripe 
and luscious! that Catawbas, Isabellas, Chasselas, are ripening; and that I have eaten Doyenné 
d' Eté, Madeleine, and Jargonelles, about the first of July, all of the finest quality. To fully 
understand what is a good peach and a good water melon, one should taste these fruits in the 
South, where they acquire a sugar flavor, size, and appearance, from the steady influence of 
the sun, which they cannot get in a very variable climate—as New Jersey and New York. 
Our Red Astracan apples, Summer Rose, &c., are decidedly better than in the North, and more 
richly colored, but Northern winter varieties of apples will not do here; fortunately we have 
native Southern varieties, till April, of the best qualities, of which, more anon. 

P. S.—Though sorely tempted, I will not talk about our flowers; that splendid Lagerstre- 
mia, the Yucca gloriosa, now open in front éf my retreat, both in sight of my desk, the one a 
stately white pyramid of bells; the other, now some six weeks, always a cloud of pink, deli- 
cate flowers; our creeping vines of all sorts, our Spireas, our Trumpets, &c. 


DeaTu OF Mrs. Loupon.—tThe widow of J. C. Loudon, the eminent botanical writer 
and landscape and architectural gardener, died in the second week of July last, leaving a place 
vacant in society and letters. Thirty years ago—then Miss Webb—she made her first appear- 
ance in print, in a remarkable novel called “The Mummy,” which won for her not only public 
applause, but the hand of J. C. Loudon. In Mr. Loudon's works, she bore a share; and on her 
own separate account has produced a number of beautiful and important books, well known in 
every lady's library, and one of which was thought worthy of being edited by our own Downing. 


Dawson TURNER has also paid the debt of nature. He was distinguished in early life for 
his botanical studies, and afterwards for his antiquarian knowledge. He and Robert Brown— 
long united by friendship—expired within one week of each other. Turner, at the age of 73. 


Aime BONPLAND, the veteran naturalist, has also been numbered among the dead, at the 
age of 85, at Montevideo. 





AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS FOR THE YEAR 1858. 
Alabama, Montgomery, Oct. 18 to 22. New York, Syracuse, Oct. 5 to 8. 
California, Marysville, Aug. 23 to 27. North Carolina, Raleigh, Nov. 2 to 6. 
Connecticut, Hartford, Oct. 12 to 15. Ohio, Sandusky, Sept. 15 to 19. 
Georgia, Atlanta, Oct. 10 to 23. | Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. 
Illinois, Centralia, Sept. 14 to 17. Rhode Island, Providence, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Oct. 4 to 9. South Carolina, Columbia, Nov. 9 to 12. 
Iowa, Oscaloosa, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 14 to 17. 
Kentucky, Louisville, Oct. 5 to 8. Virginia, Petersburg, Nov 2 to 6. 
Maine, Augusta, Sept. 21 to 24. | Wisconsin, Madison, Oct. 4 to 9. 
Maryland, Baltimore, Oct. 19 to 22. United States, Richmond, Va., Oct. 25 to 30. 
Michigan, Detroit, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. Horse Exhibition, Springfield, Mass., Sept. 14 
Missouri, St. Louis, Sept. 6 to 11. to 17. 
New Hampshire, Dover, Oct. 6 to 8. Canada East, Montreal, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. 
New Jersey, Trenton, Sept. 14 to 17. | Canada West, Toronto, Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is now also printed in German, and no doubt to advantage 
of reader and publisher. We should prefer it in its English dress, but no doubt it reads “ all 
the same in Dutch” to those who understand it. 
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Mr. Eptror,—At a special meeting of the Horticultural Society of Morrisania, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Samuel Munn. Vice Presidents, Wm. W. Fox, Robt. H. Elton, L. R. Osborn, 
Carp. Moger, Thos. W. Ball, H. M. Morris, Thos. E. Sutton, Francis I. Smith, Benj. D. Whit- 
lock, Adrian James, F. W. Gilley, Lewis G. Morris, David Milliken, G. W. Alexander, Jas. 
Garner, Andrew Richardson, Jordan L. Mott, Jr., F. Groté. Secretary, William H. Wilcox. 
Treasurer, Jas. L. Parshall. Librarian, James Stillman. 

It was decided to hold an exhibition in the village of Morrisania on Wednesday and Thursday 
the 6th and 7th of October next, and Messrs. Samuel Munn, Wm. H. Wilcox, Geo. H. Pollock, 
Thos. E. Sutton, H. P. Sandford, G. W. Alexander, and Gilbert Dayton, were appointed a 
Committee of Arrangements for the same. 

Respectfully yours, Wo. H. WiLcox, Secretary. 

Morrisania, August 9, 1858. 

GRAPES—A new Enemy with a Defence against hin—J. JAY SMITH, EsQ.—Last season I 
noticed a singular kind of spot on some of my grapes, which at first induced me to think they 
were about coloring very early, but which afterwards proved to be something of a very different 
nature. All such soon became hard and dropped off. I then examined them, “ but not very 
minutely,” yet made no discovery. Had this attacked only those that were subject to rot, it 
would not have puzzled me so much; for wiser ones than I, have been and are yet in the dark 
as to the cause of the dry, purplish speck which is so common in the grape-rotting seasons, and 
which at this time threatens to destroy all my Catawbas; although the Louisa, which entwines 
with one of them, is perfectly clear of it. But to return to the first subject, different persons 
wrote to me inquiring what that meant, whether I knew the cause, or could suggest a remedy. 
Each one stated that it was different from the common rot, but quite as fatal—a fact demon- 
strated to me to my mortification on my own grounds. It appeared upon all my grapes—Louisa 
and Cassady excepted—whether refined, or For, with a skin as thick as calf-skin.. 

About ten days since, I observed the same thing making its appearance on a covered vine, 
but paid no particular attention to it. But it so happened that I gave all my vines a thorough 
dusting with lime, air-slacked, and flour of sulphur, equal quantities, applied after Mr. Read's 
mode, where the vines were trained high, but flinging it among them broadcast with the hand 
where it could be done. Ina hot day, in passing these vines the sulphurous smell is quite ap- 
parent—to me, not offensive, but insects seem, to have a dislike to it. That seemed to put an 
immediate stop to the disease, as I then thought it, but which I now feel satisfied is caused by 
an insect of the curculio class ; as on examination, I discovered a worm in almost every one 
thus blotched, or rather a diffused color with sometimes a darker vein running through it. One 
was at least half an inch long, others half that length, and some so small that it took a magnify- 


ing glass to discern them distinctly. The disappearance of these injuries on the application of 


lime and sulphur, together with the discovery of the grub in the fruit, goes far to establish in 
my opinion that it is a species of curculio. Can it be that the rascals are like Cesar of old, 
when the plums are all destroyed, they weep for another world to conquer? Lime and sulphur 
is too much for them, in the present case at least, but must be renewed when washed off by 
rains. All my vines, native and foreign, are free from mildew, except one, Canadian Chief, 
which I forgot to apply sulphur to; this was almost gone, having lost nearly all its leaves before 
I was aware of it. 

Twenty-five native varieties are showing fruit with me this season, but it is discouraging to 
find that some which we pay high prices for, under high-sounding names, turn out to be old 
acquaintances. Isabella will have about a dozen extra names after a while. Ss. M 

August 2, 1858. 


KNIPHOFIA, OR TRITOMA UVARIA.—DEaR SirR,— With this I send you a cut specimen of this 
plant, which has been so much praised in the English journals. I think you will say that the 
special premium awarded it by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society last month, is well 
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merited. I believe it is very nearly or quite hardy. It is avery free bloomer in the open 
border. I have an idea that when more common, it will be as popular a summer and fall-bloom- 
ing plant, as the Dielytra spectabilis is now for the spring. (If hardy, it is valuable, and cer- 
tainly very beautiful.—ED). 

I also hand you a specimen of the Spire Billardii, with flowers as deep in color as S. cal- 
losa; with a piece of the white S. salicifolia, from which it was, I presume, raised. 

Not to cloy you with sweets, however, I also send a bloom of the Clematis revoluta, a herb- 
aceous species, rising about two feet, and flowering very freely. Tuos. MEEHAN. 

Germantown. 


TULIPS AND HYACINTHS.—MR. Eptror,—Some twenty-five years ago, it was the custom 
of a neighbor of our’s, to throw open his garden gates on a certain Sunday in each year, when 
multitudes from town and country, would flock together to see the tulips, of which there was 
perhaps a greater display than in any one other garden in the whole county. 

Your correspondent, then being but a stripling of a boy, whose parents thought proper to 
keep out of such crowds, was surely vexed, for even then I admired flowers; but thanks to the 
kind proprietor, (an old bachelor.) who would take me through his garden on a week day, show 
me his flowers, his trees, wild geese and ducks, domesticated Guinea fowls, rare hens, &e. 


Oh, how these little incidents call me back a quarter of a century, and make me feel almost 
young again. 


Well! tulips and hyacinths were ever after favorites with me, but I never had a choice one 
of my own, until my interest was again excited by seeing a report of the Philadelphia exhibi- 
tions for several years, wherein I noticed in nearly all instances Peter Raab, (our florist friend,) 
of Seventh and Parrish streets, Philadelphia, took the highest premiums. 

Last summer I ordered from him some bulbs of both tulips and hyacinths; owing to the 
delay of the vessel which imported the bulbs, I did not get them until December, and thought 


it would be a poor affair; yet I planted them as well as I knew how. This spring they started 
early; and such hyacinths! why, the very best I could find in well-kept gardens here, were 
no comparison to the very poorest of mine. Every color, from pure white to nearly black ; 
double and single, had spikes nearly a foot long. They were the admiration of every one. 
Every one ordered roots, but I had to tell them they were not for sale. Instead of selling 
what I have, my order for some hundreds more has been sent to Europe some time ago. Any 
one who has once seen such hyacinths as those will not think of being without them. The 
tulips were equally fine, and showed the country people here what éulips are. M. 





BLACKBERRY WINE.—It is a fact which ought to be universaliy known, that the blackberry 
yields'a wine of the utmost value. Not only is it very delicious when it is properly made, the 
flavor being not unlike that of the better class of wines in the south of France, but it is held 
by many judicious physicians to be preferable to any other wines for certain diseases. Until 
quite recently, I was not aware either of the delicate flavor of the blackberry wine, or of its 
excellent medicinal properties. A week or two since, while ona visit to Norwalk, I called 
upon my old friends Messrs. George Seymour & Co., who have done so much, as your readers 
are no doubt aware, in cultivating and disseminating the plant of the Lawton or New Rochelle 
blackberry. Mr. Seymour showed me a specimen of this wine, made from the berries of last 
season, of a quality which I had not supposed this fruit capable of yielding. Mr. Seymour 
informed me that it was made with very little labor and expense, and recommends that those 
who cultivate the New Rochelle blackberry largely, should produce more or less wine. For 
himself, he intends to make at least one hundred barrels. 

By the way, everybody and everybody’s wife and sister, within fifty miles of Norwalk, 
ought to visit Mr. Seymour’s nursery and see these blackberries. If it does not prove to every 
visitor to be the most astonishing exhibition, in the way of small fruit—I had almost said of 
any kind of fruit—I will, during the remainder of my days, consent to hide my diminished head, 
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whenever anything is said on the subject of blackberries. There is no use in telling stories 
about this extraordinary variety. Nobody will believe them. People must go and see for 
themselves, before they can be convinced of the credibility of other eye-witnesses. F. C. w. 


NoTe ON MASTODON GIGANTEUS.—Most of the skeleton of a mastodon giganteus was 
found during the winter of 1851 and ’52, three and a-half miles north of Natchez, Mississippi, 
in a better state of preservation than any we believe to have been discovered within the United 
States. They belong to Andrew Brown, Esq., of Natchez, to whom we are indebted for the 
following particulars, and who was at the spot shortly after the discovery of the bones, which 
were imbedded in a compact, blue clay, at the depth of eighteen or twenty feet. The contents 
of the stomach—found nearly entire between the ribs—presented a mass of imperfectly masti- 
cated twigs and leaves, belonging to species similar to those now growing in that vicinity. 
These contents crumbled to pieces soon after being exposed to the air, while portions of wood 
found among the other bones are still in a good state of preservation. While washing the dirt 
from the bones, the glutinous matter exuding from them, caused the fingers to stick together, 
after which Mr. Brown caused them to be removed to a remote room on his premises to dry ; 
where the decay of their animal matter became so exceedingly offensive, that they had to be 
removed again to a distant out-building, where they remained at least a year, before they were 
free from their disagreeable odor. Mr. B. says the scent coming from the building resembled 
that of an old slaughter house; or that of animals recently dead. Mr. B. has nearly the entire 
skeleton; portions of the big bones and part of the upper jaw are still wanting. He estimates 
the animal to have been about thirteen feet in height. Its tusks, found entire, are eight feet in 
length. 8. B. BUCKLEY. 

ia iil cn cence 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

FELTEN’S IMPROVED ALBANY SEEDLING.—Several correspondents have written to know 
about this strawberry, advertised in the last number. It may be all that is claimed for it, but 
certainly it would have been better to have had it endorsed by some society, or some well-known 
pomologist, instead of flashing it before the public in the manner it has been done. One writer 
says, ‘‘ How has the Albany been improved? or how can a strawberry whose character has 
become fized, be improved or changed? Its seed may be sown, and another variety established, 
different and perhaps better than the parent, but this is another strawberry, and should not claim 
the same name.’’ We rather think it might have been better to have called it simply Felten’s 
Seedling, and if better than Wilson's it would soon be known. Altogether, taking the mode in 
which it has been sprung upon the public, it might be best for the public to wait a little. 

P. P.—WEEDs In LAwNs.—We are too much crowded with matter to reply this month. 
Send your address. 

WorceEsTeR Co., Mass.—Consult Downing’s “ Landscape Gardening,’ and “ Breck's 


Flower Garden,” for the list you desire. Delphinium formosum, and D. Hendersoni, with 
Dielytra spectabilis, should be added to the old lists. 


JAMES §. NEGLEY, Pittsburg, Pa.—The thirty-inch long cucumbers, without spines, came in 
good order. They are quite remarkable as having been grown in a frame without artificial heat 
and an excellent kind, are received. 


DouB.Le Perunta.—Isaac Cou.ins, Columbia, 8. C.—The English and French florists 
have now many varieties of double Petunias—doubtless some of our enterprizing florists have 
them imported and under propagation; but we have not seen any offered for sale. We cannot 
say whether yours is equal to or better than any of these. It may be worth more than any of 


them. The double white (P. imperialis) is the only one much known as yet. 
SEEDLING PHILADELPHUS, OR SyRINGA.—J. W. S.—You must not expect infallibility in 


a committee of a society any more than in an individual. All are liable to err. In the case 
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in question, they are undoubtedly wrong in reporting a new variety “ similar to P. coronarius 
but fragrant.’’ Philadelphus coronarius is the sweetest of the genus, and its common name of 
“Mock Orange,” is given to it on account of its purity and fragrance. 


GOSSIP. 


LorpD STANLEY, before quitting the Colonial Office, authorized a grant of 10001. towards 
defraying the cost of a complete account of Australian vegetation. 


Seeps.—There are numerous gardeners as well as amateurs all over the country who have 
_ no idea what to do with seeds when they get them. Of this a notable instance occurred some 
30 years ago. A gentleman having given a cone of a new pine tree to his gardener, with orders 
to raise it, upon inquiring some months afterwards how many plants had come up, was told that 
none had been raised. “That is very extraordinary, for my neighbor, Mr. H——, has plenty of 
seedlings, and they are now potted off. Let me see what you have done.” Imagine the sur- 
prise of the gentleman when upon examining the seedpot he found that his gardener had sown 
the cone! This happened 30 years ago, but we fear it is still possible to find people who would 
sow a pine cone. 


A New DopGe IN THE PoT CULTURE OF GRAPES TO GAIN A PRIZE.—Draw a fine 
strong stem through the bottom hole of a pot, fill the pot with good mould, let the latter hang 
or otherwise. When the grapes are ripe and just before the show, cut off the vine; it will 
not flag before you gain the prize, and perhaps get home. I wish to ask is this an honest plan 


of pot culture, or do you think it as bad as borrowing plants and fruits of neighbors, to help to 
gain a prize ?—James Cuthill, Camberwell. [Such practice is roguery. ] 


THE fourth part of volume V. of “ Walpers’ Annales Botanices Systematice ” has appeared. 
It commences with Chrysobalanee, and ends among Melastomacez. 


Tue “ Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society,’ No. 8, completes the second 
volume of this really valuable work. The part contains the completion of Dr. Ferdinand 
Mueller’s interesting report on Gregory's N. Australian expedition; and another important 
paper on the Flora of India, by Drs. Hooker and Thomson. There is also a discussion con- 
cerning the well-known allegation that Linneus called a plant Bufonia in ridicule of Buffon, 
the great French zoologist ; the result of the inquiry, by Prof. Fe, of Strasburgh, and of Mr. 
Sennett, is to acquit Linnzeus, and to show that nobody was to blame. Among the crowd of 
Indian novelties described by the learned botanists just mentioned, are two “ genuine species 
of Lonicera,’’ with large obicular reflexed stipules ! 


THE following new and important facts concerning the vine disease, form the subject of a 
paper just presented to the French Academy of Sciences, by M. de la Vergne: 1. The oidium 
does not spread to any alarming extent, except when the temperature is, day and night, above 
twenty degrees Centigrade (68 Fahrenheit), as is the case in the neighborhood of Bordeaux, 
from the end of May to that of September. Whenever northern winds prevail in the interval, 
or frequent rains lower the temperature considerably, the growth of the oidium is stopped, to 
acquire fresh vigor, as soon as the sun adds warmth to the humidity with which the parasite is 
saturated. The same vine plant is not always equally subject to the attacks of the oidium, nor 
at the same time of the year; nor are different species of vines equally invaded in different 
soils or situations. Hence, the operation of sulphuring need not extend to every point attacked, 
or to be repeated during the whole duration of the malady. 


ALONG with a singularly beautiful conservatory, Mr. Ormson exhibited lately, at Chiswick, an 
apparatus which combined the power of ventilating in cold weather, as well as heating, better 
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than anything we have yet seen. At short intervals, the usual hot-water horizontal pipes, are 
connected by square chambers, also filled with hot water. These chambers are cased with 
iron. The cases are connected on one hand with the open air, by means of horizontal iron 
flues passing through the wall, and fitted on the outside with sliding doors; on the other hand 
they open directly into the house through a grating formed on the inside of the cases. Although 
this is only an improvement on a method of heating already well known, yet it is an improve- 
ment, inasmuch as by no conceivable negligence can fresh air be either burnt, or cooled down 
in its passage through the cases into the house. The fault of the contrivance appeared to us to 
consist in the gratings being far too small. It is said that hot-water pipes thus fitted up cost 
more than the usual apparatus, which we think likely. It costs us more to wear both a coat 
and shirt, than a coat only; but we prefer the extra expense for the sake of the extra comfort. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICAS may be excited when making their growth, but not when the bloom * 
has set. Therefore all shifting to larger pots is better done while they are growing, and if it be 
inconvenient to shift them, liquid manure may be given once in four times watering. But there 
are many sorts of liquid manure; a good shovelful of well-rotted dung, iu ten gallons of water, 
well-stirred up for a day or two, and then the clear water used, makes an excellent liquid 
manure, but it should never be given to any plant that is at rest. - 


WE hear of glass promenades and glass walls, springing up in every direction for fruits ; why 
has no one thought of applying them for the growth of a very ornamental class of plants— 
namely, green-house climbers, which are very rarely done justice to, or get what they deserve 
—the full range of a glass roof, without which they rarely thrive well; certainly not so as to 
show their graceful growth, nor yet to bloom with that profuseness and continuousness which 
they will do, when their roots are allowed to ramble in the free soil of a border, and their tops 
to take their own pleasure under the glass roof? 


A PLANT to hide hot-water pipes in a warm conservatory, would be Ficus stipulata, made to 
run over a wooden trellis, or a rough wall. Give it a mixture of loam, peat, and lime-rubbish, 
though it is not at all particular as to soil, and requires but little. Some of the species of 
Cissus, such as antarctica, or capensis, would cover the space quicker. But they are more 
rambling, and we question if they would stand the heat of the pipes equally well. 


THE Hydrangea is cultivated and pruned in two different ways, for pot-culture, and the prun- 
ing for out-door plants, isa third mode. The grape vine is also pruned three or four ways for 
different styles of culture: and to prune the vine, or the Hydrangea, or any other plant, ina 
different way from that which it needs, under a particular system of culture, is sure to.end in 
failure. The safest way to prune the Hydrangea, for out-door culture, i: never to cut back one 
morsel of the young wood till it has done flowering, and then to cut it back entirely to the old 
wood; never to cut back the old wood until it gets too crowded, and then tu cut back toa 
promising young shoot; to thin out the young shoots when they are three joints long, if they 
come much crowded, and not to allow suckers to grow from the roots on any account whatever. 
There is nothing differing in principle between pruning a gooseberry bush and a Hydrangea 
bush: the old thumb rule, and the best rule for gooseberry pruning, is—‘* What you cut, cut 
clean out, and what you leave.do not touch with the knife.” But the drooping kinds of goose- 
berries require some of the points of the young shoots to be cut back—so much the worse for 
them, 

CURIOSITY OF VEGETATION.—The correspondent of a Rural paper lately declared that, 
“The fact is this: upon a grape-vine growing in this town, and having for its support a hickory 
tree, was found, some weeks ago, a fruit of this description: The outside husk and general 
appearance, that of a hickory nut, though not quite so large as the nuts upon the tree, com- 
pletely filled with a hard, sour, grape pulp, and in the centre, what appeared like several grape 
seeds, crowded and joined together.* This specimen was examined by several persons likely 


* It must have looked very much like sour mush and milk, with a few high-bred blackberry seeds in it ; this 
would selZ well to the bulls and bears of Wall street if they could get a good stock /—P. D. 
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to be interested in such matters,” and so on, and he then asks whether the grape may not be 
worked on the hickory; we give him the benefit of the next paragraph; he says, “ I assert,” 
notwithstanding the fact, ‘no such probability, but suggest the query for the curious.” So much 
for the credit of the editor and his communicant. 

Now, we confess ourselves among the “ curious’’ part of mankind, and wonder the controler 
of the press did not makg further inquiries regarding the existence of so rare a fruit, for which 
Barnum would have exchanged his most celebrated curiosities. In this spirit of curiosity we 
suggest the following “ queries’’ to be solved by the parties concerned in the promulgation of 
this peculiarity : 

1. Did either of you make further search, for the pleasure and advantage of science? If 
not, why not? 

2. Was the fruit of a green color, or was it deep read ? 

3. Have you any idea of the hardness of the shell of the hybrid? Could you crack it with 
your teeth, like a soft shelled almond ? 

4. Were the seeds and pulp like the haw, or would you suppose a botanist seeing them (or 
the paragraph), would be tempted to cachinate thus—ha! ha! ! haw!!! 

5. Wouldn’t you think it would be a hickory-nut on one side and a grape on the other; one 
side hard and one side soft? And howthick, think you, would be the skin of the grape side? 
Could the curculio penetrate it ? 

6. What description of wine would the fruit make? would it be Tokay, or simply O. K.? 

7. If it is a reasonable question, look you, what kind of a raisin grape would it be? And 
would not the shell interfere in making a jam ? as 

8. As a good name is important, how would it do to call it the “ Rural’s Foundling?” 

9. If cleft-grafted on the sloe would it make white wine vinegar? and would this make a 
dreasing for gammon ? if on the oak would it make galls ? 


10. In making a border for them in a cool grapery could a mus-cat flavor be imparted by 


burying Kittens at the root? Would not the hickory limbs poke through and break the upper 
sashes of glass? 


11. Is it likely to be much in vogue “for market purposes?” How does it taste with your 
roasted goose ? 

12. Would the branches be better than birch for the little boys who don’t “ promise well?” 
or could they be turned to advantage to smoke ! 
pondent translate “ Hine ille lachryme ?”’ 

Somebody adds: “ As our friend Sairey Gamp would say, ‘ What they ses, they knows, and 
what they knows, they ‘ll stick to; and if the expogure has done nothing else, it has taught 
people things as they didn’t know afore. And as Mrs. Harris suid, only last Friday as ever 
was, Sairey, says she, nobody never knows too much of nothing.’”” When people get very 
unruly they require a little American Punching. 


And finally, can your most bellicose corres- 


A. SPORT. 


MISCELLAN EA. 


AN ImporTANT ITeEM.—From the single port of Norfolk, Va., there were shipped during 


June and to the present time in July, 97,000 packages of early fruit and vegetables, valued at 
$336,000. 


A SHOWER OF FLIes.—A recent number of the St. Louis Democrat says: “ On the down 
trip of the steamer ‘ Editor’ in the Illinois, the other night, at nine o'clock a shower or stream 
of the Mormon or Shad fly poured upon her decks, to the depth of six inches, and it was a 
very difficult matter to shovel them overboard. They were so numerous as to put out the 
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watchman’s light and envelop everything in midnight darkness. The trees along the shore 
look as if borne down by these short-lived insects. The visitation is said to prognosticate a 
sickly season.”’ 

SEATS AND CHarrs.—At the late Chiswick exhibition, seats and chairs were shown in 
abundance. Some were admired for their cheapness; others, like Dean’s and those from the 
Panklibanon Company, for the beauty of their castings. Patterns of small chairs for one 
person only from the last-named company, were especially deserving of notice. They had 
moveable cane bottoms, and could be otherwise folded up so as to go into small compass. 
Some of these, all except the seat, were black as ebony; others were bronzed, and all were 
of elegant design and very comfortable to sit on. We also observed some nice earthenware 
seats in the form of stumps of trees. One, representing a piece of a trunk of an elm tree, had 
bark on it excellently formed and covered with lichen. Another, not quite so natural in 
appearance, was in the shape of a block of oak with a sprig of ivy running round it. Such 
seats as these must, we should think, be regarded as a great improvement on the old Chinese 
seats that were wont to be, and are now in some places, so much in fashion. 


SaLap Sauce.—The sauces or mixtures in use, says the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” “ are 
either detestable or indigestible. Stuff, sold under the ‘hame of salad cream, is both, whatever 
the dura ilia messorum or their masters may say to the contrary. Mayonnaise sauce is the 
thing. Make it thus. Take the yolks of two new laid eggs; throw away the whites. Add 
to the yolks a dust of cayenne pepper, and a teaspoonful of fine salad oil. Rub the mixture 
with a spoon until it is perfectly smooth ;, add another spoonful of oil and again rub the mix- 
ture down till it is smooth, and thus proceed until one-third of a pint of oil has been used. 
Then, and not before, add a tablespoonful of water, mixing it well with the spoon as before. 
Finally dissolve in three tablespoonfuls of vinegar a little sugar and a little salt. Bray them 
once more till the mixture is smooth, and you have a salad sauce fit fora queen. But if your 
oil is not quite sweet and good, all your trouble will have been thrown away. 


ScaRLET RuopODENDRONS.—Everybody loves scarlet,—of course the lover of flowers 
whose taste is matured loves all colors, including scarlet; but ask the unsophisticated school- 
boy what colored flowers he would prefer, and odds are, that the answer will be, ‘‘ Scarlet, sir, 
if you please.” “ Well,’’ says the ‘ Cottage Gardener,’ *‘ lose no time in paying a visit to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens,—always worth a visit in June, but now pre-eminently so by the attrac- 
tion of Mr. John Waterer’s Scarlet Rhododendrons. There are other colors, rich, gorgeous, 
most attractive; but the scarlets we verily believe to be unequalled: they alone are worth a 
journey from John O‘Groats to see.”’ 


BEAUTY OF THE SEA-WEEDS.—Of all the sea-weeds for an aquarium, the Green Laver is, 
perhaps, the very best. It is very pretty, from its delicate green color, and the various folds 
and puckers into which it throws itself. Its power of expiring oxygen seems to be almost 
unlimited. I have in my aquarium a large plant of this species, which generally lives very 
contentedly in the place where it had been deposited. But, a few days ago, the sun shone 
brightly enough to pierce through the veil of smoke with which the metropolis is generally 
hidden from his presence, and consequently there was a greater abundance of light than usual. 
On looking at the aquarium, I found that the ulva had risen in the water, and was hanging in 
most elegant festuons from the surface, forming emerald caves and grottoes, such as the sea- 
nymphs would love. Even at a little distance it was a pretty sight, but a closer inspection 
revealed still more beauties; for, being excited by the unwonted light, the plant had poured 
forth so much oxygen, that its entire surface was thickly studded with tiny sparkling beads, 
that had buoyed up the whole plant, each bubble acting as a miniature balloon. When, how- 
ever, a black cloud came over the sun, the bubbles soon detached themselves, ascended to the 
surface, and, as there were no more to take their place, down dropped the plant to the bottom. 
(The Common Objects of the Sea-shore, by the Rev. J. G. Wood.) 
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ALL the Acacias, Mimosas, and, indeed, all the Pea-flowering plants from most parts of the 
world, will stand a touch of boiling water, and many of them will hardly vegetate without a dip 
in boiling water, a faet which is as common to gardeners as their pruning knives, but not the 
less interesting nevertheless. 


Hotes for the Wont). 


VINEYARD CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY R. BUCHANAN, CINCINNATI, OIIO. 


But little work is required in the vineyard this month. Weeds may be kept down by the 
hoe, or a light plowing—which some vine-growers think useful to the ripening of the fruit. “Ido 
not, however, and prefer letting the vineyard alone, except to tie up loose or fallen branches. 
The grapes will begin to color the first week in this month—and in forward seasons, to ripen 
about the last week in it—but the vintage should not commence until the first or second week 
in October, or until the fruit is thoroughly ripe. The yield will not be so great, but the wine 
will be much better. The practice of breaking off the ends of the bearing wood intended for 
next year, is a bad one, and should be abandoned. The wood ripens better without this effort 
to force its maturity, and the danger of starting the young buds prematurely will be avoided. 

Previous to the commencement of the vintage, the press, tubs, and casks, must be well 
cleansed, first with warm, and then with cold water; and everything about the wine-house and 
cellar, put in the most perfect order. Neatness and cleanliness, is as necessary in making 
wine, as in making butter. 

In the calendar for August, “ grub,’ was printed for rot. ; 

Nore.—The ret during July, and early in August, was so destructive in the vineyards of the 
West and Southwest, as to leave scarcely more than one-fourth or one-fifth of an average crop 
on the vines. There are a few good crops in particular localities; but very few. Kelly’s 
Island, in Lake Erie, opposite Sandusky, is one of those favored spvts. 


BY WILLIAM SAUNDERS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


HARDINESS OF PLANTS.—The amount of cold that plants are capable of resisting is a ques- 
tion of much interest to fruit cultivators; and it becomes the more interesting when we reflect 
that this power is dependent upon circumstances, which are, to a certain extent, under the con- 
trol of the cultivator. It is no uncommon circumstance to find a plant at one time killed with 
a less degree of cold than it had previously endured without the slightest injury; even the 
hardiest of trees will be injured by slight frost if they are subjected to it when their power of 
repelling cold is at its minimum, and this is a frequent, secret and unseen cause of disease and 
death 

While it cannot be shown that frost is actually beneficial to plants, we know that its injurious 
effects are not always immediately visible, and that it is a growing and well-based opinion, 
founded upon close observation, that many of the diseases of trees are the result of repeated 
injuries from the frosts, and extreme changes of temperature during winter. 

Notwithstanding the importance of this question, it has not received that attention from prac- 
ticul men that it deserves, and even the contributions of science, although highly valuable, have 
not been of a nature to render much practical aid in this department of horticulture. 

The theory propounded by De Candolle, may be here quoted, namely, that, as a general rule, 
the power of plants to resist extremes of temperature is: First, in the inverse ratio of the 
quantity of water which they contain. Secondly. in proportion to the viscidity of their fluids. 
Thirdly, in the inverse ratio of the rapidity with which their fluids circulate. Fourthly, in pro- 
portion to the size of the cells, so is the liability of plants to freeze. Fifthly, the power of 
plants to resist the extremes of temperature, is in exact proportion to the amount of confined 
air which the structure of the plants themselves enables them to contain. These and other 
principles are promulgated; and apart from practical observation are sufficient to form the 
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groundwork for theory. There is not much, however, in the above calculated to be of material 
aid to the cultivator. He cannot ascertain the dimensions of the cells, any more than he can 
measure the quantity or decide upon the quality of the fluids with which they are filled. The 
wood of the orange tree is to all appearance as close and hard as an oak, yet the former wil] 
not stand our winters, The willow and the fig have the softest and the lightest of wood, the 
one is hardy and the other is not. 

Although physiologists have not been able to give us broad and well-defined distinctions, or 
any definite explanation why one plant is hardier than another, except that its constitution is 
adapted to its natural climate; we know that all plants are rendered more capable of resisting 
extremes when their wood is properly matured, or ripened. 

The ripening process consists in the slow and complete removal of watery matter, and the 
conversion of fluid organizable matter into the more solid substances which are necessary to 
form the woody secretions of the plant. This is, so far, in accordance with the theory of De 
Candolle, since the riper the wood, the dryer is its tissue, and the more solid its secretions. 

The effects of thorough ripening of the wood is not only seen in the power it confers of resist- 
ing cold; a more important result is that it provides an abundance of the secretions necessary 
to sustain the growth of the following spring, and produce the flower buds upon which the 
hopes of the florist as well as the orchardist are founded; it is well known that flowers will not 
be produced upon the apple, pear, or strawberry any more than upon the camellia or rose, 
unless the elements of growth have been sufficiently abundant, and presented in due relative 
proportions to perfect previous growth. 

Referring to these well-known facts, we see how far it is in our power to assist nature in 
supplying the requisites for perfect maturation of growth. The fruit-grower will be careful 
that his trees are not planted in wet, or highly enriched soil, that would tend to prolonged growth 
in the fall—that his strawberry plants are not overgrown by weeds after the crop is gathered, 
but are carefully cleaned and thinned—that his raspberry plants have been divested of all old 
wood as soon as the crop was removed, and the young growth thinned to proper distances, and 
disposed to the full enjoyment of light and air. 

The florist will learn how his tender roses may be rendered more hardy, and the absurdity of 
attempting to force flowers ona camellia in spring, that had not formed the flower-buds during 
the previous summer. 

And the amateur may also experiment, and with great hopes of success, upon his Cryptomerias, 
Deodars and Washingtonias, that are growing excessively luxuriant; by an early check to growth, 
either by covering the ground to prevent the ingress of water to their roots, or, sever a few of 
the main roots sometime previous to the natural completion of growth, so that the shoots will 
become dry and hard, the buds plump and ripe; and the plant, before being overtaken by frost, 
be in a comparatively dormant state, and the shoots and bark, instead of being unripe and full of 
sap, be mature, hard, firm, and quite prepared for sudden and extreme changes of temperature. 
A few years of such treatment would probably induce permanent hardiness, as many plants per- 
feetly hardy when old, are easily killed down when young. This we consider the most impor- 
tant, and indeed the only true safeguard against injury from frost. 

STRAWBERRIES.—There is no better strawberry for general purposes than the true “ Wilson's 
Albany Seedling.” It is gradually superceding all others wherever introduced. It bears re- 
markable crops. “ Peabody’s Seedling” does not seem to have come up to the high anticipations 
expected to be realized from it. Being a strong robust grower, it requires to be cultivated in 
hills, and the runners kept under. When thus treated, it has produced a fair crop of magnifi- 
cent fruit. Its peculiar flavor is highly relished by many persons. 

ORNAMENTAL WATER.—When appropriately introduced, the effect of water in pleasure 
ground scenery is always pleasing, and frequently, strikingly beautiful. The first requisite is, 
of course, an ample supply of water; there cannot well be a more unsatisfactory feature in a 
pleasure ground than a lake or pond when the supply of water is not sufficient to keep it prop- 
erly filled. The best and most constant supply is that afforded by a running stream, and in this 
case the lake will appear more natural if a dam is thrown at the lowest point so that the sheet 
of water will appear as a simple widening of the stream. Most beautiful irregularities of out- 
line will generally be produced by this mode of treatment. Simple basins of water in flower 
gardens, or pleasure grounds, can scarcely be out of character in any situation; with such, no 
attempt should be made to aim at a rugged or what is generally called a natural looking outline. 
The attempt so frequently insisted upon in all rural accompaniments to make them “ natural 
looking” is a perversion of, instead of being in accordance with, good taste. With equal pro- 
priety might it be argued that the best model for the front of a dwelling, would be a rocky 
precipice, and the front door like the entrance to a cave. , 

Where natural facilities for a good supply of water do not exist, artificial lakes had better 
not be attempted. The casual supply derived from winter rains is not sufficient to meet the 
evaporation of summer, and ponds or lakes which are dependent for a supply of water from this 
source, do not only present a miserably deficient appearance, but are injurious to health. 
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